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THE CURLYTOPS 
TOURING AROUND 


CHAPTER I 
DOWN THE WELL 


‘*CoME on, Jan! Now will be a good time 
to try it!’’ 

‘All right, Ted. But are you sure it will 
be safe ?”’ 

‘‘Course Lam! Why, it’s a big rope and 
I’m not very heavy, Jan.”’ 

‘*T know that. But s’posing I shouldn’t 
be able to pull you up again?’’ 

‘*Well, I could get up by a ladder, I guess. 
Come on now before Trouble comes out to 
bother us. He’s in the house with mother 
and we have a good chance now.”’ 

Two children, a boy and a girl, each with 
clustering curls on their heads, darted down 
a path, around the house, and ran toward 
the apple orchard at the rear, 
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Ted Martin’s hair was darker than that 
of his sister Janet, but the locks of each were 
so clustered on their heads that the children 
were more often called ‘‘Curlytops,’’ than 
their right name. 

Now the curly tops of the brother and sis- 
ter were bobbing about as they ran along, 
intent on having what they called ‘‘fun,”’’ 
though, as you will soon see, it developed 
into mischief. But that, as Ted said after- 
ward, wasn’t their fault. 

“‘T’m glad Trouble is in the house,”’ re- 
marked Jan, as she hastened along beside 
her brother. 

‘*So’m JI,”’ answered Ted. ‘‘ William is 
a good little boy, but when you want to do 
something he always wants to do something 
else.”’ 

‘‘Always,’’ agreed Janet, with a wise 
shake of her head. 

From this you may know that ‘‘Trouble’’ 
was only the jolly nickname of the small 
. brother of Ted and Janet. Mother Martin 
used to call him ‘‘Dear Trouble’? when he 
upset a glass of milk on the table or shoved 
his plate to the floor. Daddy Martin used 
to speak of William as a ‘‘Bunch of Trou- 
ble’? when he had to drop his paper and 
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rush out, perhaps to pull the little fellow’s 
head loose from between the fence pickets, 
where, possibly, he had thrust it. 

Ted and Janet called their little brother 
simply ‘‘Trouble’’ and let it go at that. 

The two older children had been playing 
in the front yard of their home when Ted 
had suddenly thought of a trick he had been 
wanting to try for a long while. He had a 
strange idea in his head, and he needed the 
help of Janet to carry it out. Now seemed 
a good time. 

It was the beginning of the long vacation 
from school, and though the Martin family 
expected to go away for the summer, plans 
had not yet been made. 

So Jan and Ted were amusing themselves 
as best they could until, tiring of ‘‘playing 
store,’’ into Ted’s head had popped his big 
idea. 

‘‘Wait a minute now, Jan!’’ cautioned 
Ted, as they neared the back of the house 
and could look over toward the apple or- 
chard. It wasn’t a very large orchard, but 
there were enough trees to call it by that 
name. Though, as yet, the season being 
early, only green apples were on the 
branches. 
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‘‘What’s the matter—aren’t you going to 
do it?’’ Jan wanted to know, as her brother 
put out a hand and detained her behind a 
screening bush. 

“‘Course I’m going to do it!’’ he declared. 
‘‘But I want to look and see if Patrick isn’t 
there. Patrick maybe wouldn’t let me do 
ta 

‘‘That’s so,’’ agreed Janet. ‘‘And if Nora 
saw us, she maybe wouldn’t let us, either.’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Ted, in a low voice. He looked 
carefully out from the fringe of the bush, 
but saw neither Patrick, who did odd jobs 
about the Martin place, nor Nora, the cook; 
so the coast was clear. 

‘Come on, Jan!’’ Ted whispered. 

“Oh, I—I’m almost getting scairt!’’ 
whispered the little girl, as she and her 
brother neared the scene of their latest 
trick. 

‘‘Pooh! Silly! What’s to be scared of ?’’ 
asked Ted. ‘‘Come on!’’ 

Thus teased, Janet took her brother’s 
hand for a quick dash across the open space 
to the shelter of the orchard. Suddenly, 
when the children were halfway over the 
little space, they heard their names called: 

“Ted! Jan! Where are you? Come 
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here! Mother says you have to ’muse me! 
Come on!”’ 

“It’s Trouble!’’ gasped Janet. 

‘‘And we’ve got to amuse him!’’ sighed 
Ted. ‘‘Oh, jinkity jinks!’’ 

He kicked the sand at his feet peevishly. 

‘Come on! Let’s make believe we didn’t 
hear him. He hasn’t seen us and we can 
hide from him.’’ 

Janet was about to agree to this, but 
Trouble was smarter than either of the older 
ones gave him credit for. He had run on 
after his first call, and now he stood where 
he could look full at Ted and Jan. 

‘*T see you!’’ he laughed. ‘‘You playin’ 
hide-an’-find? Anyhow, mother says you 
have to ’muse me! Goon! ’Muse me!’’ 

Mrs. Martin often, when she was tired of 
looking after William or when she had to 
do something else, would call to the other 
children: 

“‘Come and amuse Trouble!”’ 

Nearly always Jan or Ted would be glad 
to do this. But now they had something 
else they wanted to do. 

‘‘Too late!’’ sighed Ted. ‘‘We can’t skip 
away from him now.”’ 

‘‘No, if we did he’d tell mother,’’ agreed 
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Janet. ‘‘Oh, I know what we can let him 
do! He ean do it all alone, too, so we can 
go to the diamond mine!’’ she added. 

‘““What?’’ asked Ted, to whom the refer- 
ence to a ‘‘diamond mine,’’ did not seem 
strange. That was part of the game they 
were going to play. 

“‘T’ll get the sifter we were using when 
we played store, and I[’ll let Trouble sift 
a lot of sand and tell him to pick out all the 
stones,’’ suggested the little girl. ‘‘*That 
will keep him amused a long while.”’ 

‘*Ves, I guess it will,”’ stated Ted. 

‘““You playin’ hide-an’-find?’’ asked 
Trouble again. This was his name for the 
game of hide-and-seek. 

‘‘No, we aren’t playing that, Trouble 
dear,’’ said Jan, with more sweetness than 
usual in her voice. She wanted to be nice 
to her little brother so he would be satisfied 
to play by himself. 

‘*You goin’ to "muse me?’’ demanded the 
little fellow. 

‘‘Sure we are!’’ exclaimed Ted. ‘I’ll 
get the sifter,’’ he told Janet. ‘‘You keep 
him here a minute.’’ 

‘“Come here and I’ll tell you a little 
story,’’ offered Janet. 
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‘*1’m comin’,’’ Trouble announced, as he 
toddled to his sister. She kept him amused 
until Ted came running back with the sieve 
which, a little while before, he and Janet 
had borrowed from Nora in the kitchen 
so they could use it in sifting sand, which 
they pretended was sugar in their play 
store. 

Near the spot where Trouble had so un- 
expectedly found his brother and sister was 
some clean sand, and it was this that Janet 
had thought William could be induced to 
play with, while she and her brother went 
on with their own plans. 

And, for once at least, Trouble did just 
what was wanted of him. 

*«See the nice sand, Trouble,’’ murmured 
Janet. ‘‘Look, you put it in this sifter and 
you jiggle it and all the nice little sand falls 
through. The big stones and little stones 
stay inside. Then you pick out all the 
stones and put them in a pile and you sift 
more sand. See!’ 

““Yep, I see,’? murmured Trouble. ‘‘ Let 
me shift sand.”’ 

Janet gave him the sieve and filled it for 
him. He moved it to and fro and a little 
pile of fine sand grew in the shape of a pyra- 
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mid. Trouble looked at the stones left in 
the sieve. 

‘What I do wif these?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Put ’em in a pile and then we’ll make 
believe they’re raisins and we’ll stick ’em 
in mud pies,’’ said Ted. 

‘‘Oh, I like to make mud pies!’’ cried 
Trouble, with shining eyes. 

“Yes, but not now! Not now! After a 
while!’’ cried Janet quickly, for the little 
fellow seemed ready to drop the sieve. 
‘‘What did you want to say that for?’’ she 
asked Ted, in a whisper. ‘‘You’ll spoil 
everything! Leave it to me!”’ 

‘‘Oh, all right,’’? mumbled Ted. ‘‘Go 
ahead! As soon as you can leave him alone 
come on over to the old well.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ answered Janet. ‘‘Now, 
Trouble,’’ she went on, as she filled the sifter 
again, ‘‘shake this out and pick out all the 
stones. Put the big ones in a pile by them- 
selves and the little ones in a pile by them- 
selves.’’ 

‘‘Den we make mud pies,’”’ laughed 
Trouble. 

“I guess so—yes—maybe,’’ murmured 
Janet, who did not want to be too sure on 
this point. ‘‘Now you play here, Trouble, 
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and don’t go away, will you?’’ she asked, 
as she prepared to follow Ted. 

“Trouble stay here and shift sand,’’ 
gravely promised the little fellow. ‘‘But 
where you goin’, Jan?’’ he asked sus- 
piciously. 

‘‘Oh, just over here a little way,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I’ll soon be back. Now sift a 
lot of sand, Trouble, and pick out all the 
stones.’’ 

‘*Aw right—I shift sand.”’ 

He was having fun now, being ‘‘ ’mused’’ 
as his mother had told him he would be, and 
he did not much care what Ted or Janet did 

—at least for a while. 
~ “Ts he all right?’ asked Ted, as his sister 
joined him under an apple tree where an old 
well had been dug. 

““Yes, I guess he’ll stay there until we 
play diamond mine a while,” said Janet. 
‘‘But are you sure it will be all right, Ted ?’’ 

‘Sure Iam. I’ll just step on the bucket 
and hold to the rope, and all you’ll have 
to do is to keep hold of the handle and let 
it unwind slowly. Then I’ll go down in the 
well and we'll play it’s a diamond mine.”’ 

“But how you going to get up again, 
Ted?’’ his sister asked. 
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‘“Why, you can wind up the handle just 
as you unwound it, ean’t you? It'll be like 
pulling up a bucket of water when there 
used to be water in the well. That’s how 
I'll get up.”’ 

“Oh, I see! All right.”’ 

The Curlytops ran over toward the old 
well, which had not been used for a number 
of years, the water having seeped out of it, 
so that the well was dry. But the curbing, 
the windlass, the bucket, and the rope were 
still in place, and they had given Ted the 
idea for playing diamond mine. He had 
seen some pictures of miners going down a 
hole in the ground by means of a bucket and 
rope, and had got the idea that diamonds 
were thus secured. 

The reason Ted and Janet had not, before 
this, played at the old well, was because they 
did not know it existed. It was on some 
land next to their house which Mr. Martin 
had recently bought. And, learning there 
was an old well on it, the children’s father 
had decided to do away with it, for it might 
be dangerous, even if there was no water 
in it, for it was about thirty feet deep. 

The first step in doing away with the old 
well had been to have Patrick clear away 
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the weeds around it. Then the curbing was 
to have been taken away and the well filled 
up. But when Patrick had cut down the 
weeds he was called to other tasks, and so 
the old well stood plainly revealed. 

Ted and Janet had discovered it, and 
then into Ted’s mind had come the idea of 
going down into the dry well. He had tested 
the rope, with its bucket and windlass, and 
found that it worked. 

**Now, Jan,’’ said her brother, when they 
were at the well, with no one near to stop 
their mischievous play, ‘‘I’ll climb up and 
stand on the bucket. You keep hold of the 
handle and let it unwind slowly. I don’t 
“want to go down too fast, you know.”’ 

“‘No, I guess you don’t,’’ agreed Jan. 

“* After I get down to the bottom I[’ll make 
believe dig diamonds,’’ went on Ted. ‘‘Then 
you can twist the handle the other way and 
pull me up. After that I’ll let you go 
down.”’ 

» “I don’t want to go down!’’ said Jan 
quickly, after one look into the black depths 
‘of the well. ‘‘You can go. I don’t want 
Te 

“All right,’’ agreed Ted cheerfully. ‘‘I’U 
go down twice. Now get ready.”’ 
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He climbed the well curbing and put one 
foot on the edge of the bucket, which was 
a little way below the top of the curbing, or 
elevated wooden rim about the well. The 
rope was wound around a wooden roller, or 
windlass, to the end of which a crank was 
made fast. And there was a ratchet catch 
to prevent the rope from unwinding and 
letting the bucket down into the well until 
such time as the person drawing was ready. 
This catch now prevented Ted from drop- 
ping down into the well. 

The curly-haired little boy steadied him- 
self on the edge of the bucket by holding 
to the rope above his head. He looked down 
into the well. It was deep and black, but 
there was no water in it, so Ted did not 
hesitate. 

‘Allright, Jan! Let me down!’’ he called 
to his sister. 

Already he was a little way down the 
shaft of the well, for the rope was partly 
unwound and the bucket perhaps two feet 
below the top of the curbing when Ted took 
his place. 

Janet loosened the catch of the windlass 
and then, holding to the handle with all her 
strength, let it slowly revolve. It would 
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have gotten out of control, and would have 
whirled around very fast, for Ted was much 
heavier than a bucket of water, only the af- 
fair was old, rusted and stiff. So, after 
all, Ted was quite safely lowered. 

Down and down he went into the black 
depths of the old, dry well. 
| “It’s lots of fun, Jan!’’ he called up. 
~ “You'd better come down next time!’ 

**T don’t want to. You can,’’ answered 
his sister. 

“Now I’m all the way down. I’m stand- 
ing on the bottom!”’ called up Ted. ‘‘I’m 
going to dig for diamonds!”’ 

Jan could see that there was no longer 
_ a strain on the rope. The handle turned 
freely. Suddenly it gave a little quiver, Jan 
saw the rope slip loose from around the 
windlass and then, as the end of it fell down 
the well, the little girl screamed: 

“‘Oh, Ted! Ted! Oh, something dread- 
ful happened !’’ 


CHAPTER IT 
GOOD NEWS 


Down in the dark depths of the old well, 
Ted Martin heard what his sister called in 
such frightened tones. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

A moment later he learned on his own ac- 
count. For the bucket rope having slipped 
off the windlass, from which it had rotted 
away, tumbled down the well. It caught for 
a moment on a projecting stone, and then 
went down into the depths. It fell partly 
on top of Ted’s head as he stepped off the 
edge of the bucket on to the pile of dried 
sticks and leaves which had blown and 
tumbled into the well during the years it had 
not been in use. 

“‘Oh, Teddy!”’ cried Janet. ‘‘The rope 
came loose and it fell down!”’ 

“‘T know it did,’’ Ted answered. For the 


rope was coiled about him. 
14 
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“Then how are you going to get up?’’ 
Janet wanted to know. ‘‘How are you go- 
ing to get up out of the well when I ean’t 
wind up the rope?’’ 

To this Ted made answer: 

‘*T don’t know, Jan. I guess I’m in a’ 
sort of pickle. But wait a minute. Don’t 
run away and leave me!’’ 

Janet had no such idea. She wouldn’t 
desert Ted in trouble. 

While the little fellow is down in the old, 
dry well, trying to think of a way to get out, 
and while Janet is also puzzling her head 
over the same matter, I will take just a mo- 
ment to let my new readers know something 
- about the Curlytops. 

I have told you the reason for their nick- 
name. They had been christened in this or- 
der: Theodore Baradale Martin, who was 
ealled Ted or Teddy, except when he had 
done something wrong, and then he heard 
his full name spoken. Next came Janet 
Louise Martin, which was shortened into 
Janet or Jan. She was just a year younger 
than Ted. Last of all was William Anthony 
Martin. He was ‘‘Trouble,’’ you know. 

Mr. Richard Martin, the father of Trou- 
ble and the Curlytops, was the owner of a 
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large, general store in Cresco, in one of our 
eastern states. In the first book of this 
series, called ‘‘The Curlytops at Cherry 
Farm,’’ I related how the children went to 
visit Grandpa Martin on his wonderful 
farm, and I told you what happened after 
they reached there. During other vacation 
seasons the children traveled to Star Island, 
they were snowed in, visited Uncle Frank’s 
ranch, and camped on Silver Lake with 
Uncle Ben. The children had some queer 
pets, as you may learn by reading another 
book, and they had many playmates with 
whom they had jolly times. After a trip to 
the woods, the children found something 
in the sand, as told in the book just before 
this, called ‘‘The Curlytops at Sunset 
Beach.”’ 

After the summer at the shore the Martin 
family returned to Cresco. Through the 
long winter Janet and Ted played in the 
snow. Then came spring. Now it was sum- 
mer again and the long vacation had ar- 
rived. 

‘‘And it means a lot of work, too,”’ sighed 
Mrs. Martin, on the last day of school. ‘‘I’m 
sure I don’t know what the children will do 
with so much time on their hands!”’ 
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But this did not worry Ted, Janet or 
Trouble. They knew they could have fun, 
and one of the ways hit on by Ted and his 
sister was to play ‘‘diamond mine,’’ as we 
find them doing at the old well when this 
story opens. 

‘*Do you think you can get out, Ted ?’’ his 
sister called anxiously down into the depths 
of the dark well. 

“*T don’t know,’’ was Ted’s answer. ‘‘ But 
don’t go away. I’m going to try to climb 
up, Jan.”’ 

‘*How you going to climb up ?”’ the little 
girl wanted to know. 

‘*Well, there’s a lot of stones sticking out 
- on the sides. They’re like steps, and maybe 
I can get up on them.”’ 

Ted tried; but though a man or an older 
boy might have managed to hoist himself 
out of the well in this way, it was beyond 
the strength of the Curlytop lad. He got 
up a little way but slipped back to the soft 
bed of dried leaves at the bottom of the well. 

‘‘Did you hurt yourself ?’’ asked Jan anx- 
iously, as she heard her brother grunt as he 
slipped back. 

‘*No, I didn’t hurt myself,’’ he answered. 
“But I jiggled myself a little.’’ 
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Ted’s use of the word ‘‘jiggled’’ reminded 
Jan that she had left Trouble ‘“‘jiggling”’ 
the sieve at the pile of sand. She wondered 
if her little brother was all right, but she 
did not want to leave Ted in order to make 
sure. 

However, she did not need to do this for 
just as Ted called up to her that he was 
going to try to toss up the rope, so she 
could fasten it to the windlass, Janet saw | 
her little brother coming along a path that 
she and Ted had trampled through the 
weeds. 

‘‘Oh, now I is found you!’’ remarked 
Trouble, with a smile on his cute, dirty little 
face. ‘‘I is found you! Here is Jan, 
Mother!’’ he called more loudly. ‘‘I is 
found her!’’ 

“‘Ts mother looking for us?’’ asked Janet. 

‘‘Ves, Jan,”’ answered the voice of Mrs. 
Martin herself. ‘‘I told you and Teddy to 
amuse William, and I find him all alone 
sifting sand. Not but what he was having 
fun, but I thought you would stay with him. 
I asked him where you went and he pointed 
off this way. Why, what are you doing at 
the old well ?’’ went on the mother who, hay- 
ing followed Trouble along the weed-grown 
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path, now saw Janet standing near the curb- 
ing and windlass. ‘‘What are you doing 
there?’’ she repeated. 

“Teddy — now — Teddy — he’s down 
there!’’ gasped Jan, pointing. 

‘“Teddy in the well!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘Is he c 

‘There isn’t any water in it,’’ Janet has- 
tened to add, and then Mrs. Martin her- 
self remembered that her husband had told 
her that same fact. So she asked more 
calmly: 

‘‘How did Teddy get down in the well?”’ 
She hurried forward, keeping a tight hold 
of Trouble’s hand, so he wouldn’t slip into 


- the black depths. 


‘We were playing diamond mine,’’ Janet 
began to explain, when Ted, at the bottom of 
the well, heard his mother’s voice and cried: 

“‘T’m all right! I can get up if you can 
fasten the rope to the windlass, or lower a 
ladder to me!”’ 

“Oh, Teddy! Why did you ever go down 
there?’’ cried Mrs. Martin, as she leaned 
over the curbing and looked down. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t have done such a thing!’’ 

‘‘T didn’t mean to get stuck down here, 
Mother!’’ the boy answered. He could look 
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up and see his mother quite plainly, for she 
was in the sunlight. But she could hardly 
see him at the bottom of the well. 

‘‘The rope slipped off,’’ explained Janet. 

“Tf we had a cowboy here he could lasso 
Teddy up,’’ said Trouble, with a laugh. 

‘“Yes, but we haven’t any cowboy,”’ said 
Mrs. Martin. ‘‘Jan, you run and tell Pat- 
rick to come here. Tell him to bring a lad- 
der. I hope we have one long enough. 
Hurry, Jan!”’ 

Now that her mother was on the scene, 
Janet felt sure that Teddy would soon be 
out of the well. As she hastened back 
toward the house, she saw Patrick working 
in the garden. 

‘*Please take a long ladder to the old well 
so Teddy can get out, Patrick,’’ she begged. 
Seu rT vile 

‘*What’s that, Jan?’’ asked the man of 
all work. 

When the little girl had explained, Pat- 
rick ran off toward the barn, chuckling to 
himself and saying: 

‘“‘They call the little one ‘Trouble,’ but 
I’m not sure but what it would be a good 
name for the other two. Sure, they’re into 
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twice as much mischief as William! It’s a 
good thing the well is dry!”’ 

Patrick was on his way to the well, carry- 
ing a long ladder, which, he told Janet, 
would surely reach the bottom, and the little 
girl was following him when she saw her 
father coming around the house by a side 
path. 

It was not usual for Mr. Martin to come 
home from his store in the middle of the 
afternoon. When he did, something ex- 
traordinary nearly always happened, and 
this time Janet thought he had heard about 
Teddy. So she said: 

_ “*He’s all right now, Daddy! We'll soon 
have him out!”’ 

‘““Who’s all right? Who’s going to be 
out soon?’’ asked Mr. Martin, much puz- 
zled. ‘‘And what are you going to do with 
that ladder, Patrick ?’’ 

‘‘Sure an’ I’m going to get Teddy out of 
the old well.’’ 

‘‘Out of the old well?’’ cried Mr. Martin. 
“‘Do you mean to tell me Ted has fallen 
down there ?”’ 

“‘He didn’t perzackly fall in,’’ said Janet. 
‘‘T let him down by the rope, but the rope 
slipped off and he’s down there. He 
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couldn’t climb out, so mother told Patrick 
to bring the ladder.”’ 

‘Oh, well, if your mother’s there I guess 
matters will soon be all right,’’ said Mr. 
Martin, breathing more easily. ‘‘Why did 
you children go to that well? We must fill 
it up at once, Patrick.”’ 

“Ves, sir. I was going to do it this after- 
noon. But they got ahead of me, the Curly- 
tops did.’’ 

Mr. Martin hurried on with Patrick, help- 
ing him carry the ladder, while Janet fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Martin and Trouble were still 
standing at the well curbing, and when Mrs. 
Martin saw her husband she, too, thought he 
had come home because of what had hap- 
pened to Ted. 

Then, as she knew he could not have heard 
of it at the store, she said to Mr. Martin: 

‘Is anything wrong? Why did you come 
home at this time of day ?”’ 

‘*Everything is all right,’’ replied Mr. 
Martin, with a smile. ‘‘I came home to tell 
you some good news. But first we must get 
Teddy out of the well.’’ 

Mr. Martin leaned over and looked down 
into the depths. Ted saw his father and 
called to him: 
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Sim all rieht!”” 

**1’m glad of it,’’ was the answer. ‘‘We’re 
going to lower the ladder down to you so 
you can climb up. Stand to one side so it 
won’t hit you.”’ 

And as her father and Patrick lowered 
the ladder into the well, Janet wondered 
what good news it was that had brought Mr. 
Martin home in the middle of the afternoon. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CARDWELL ALBUMS 


TED Martin was in no danger in the dry 
well. His father and mother knew this as 
soon as they had looked down at him. There 
was not a drop of water in the well, and the 
sides were well walled up so they wouldn’t 
cave in. 

“Don’t ever do anything like this again, 
Theodore!’’ his father said quite sternly to 
the little chap, as the ladder was being put 
into place. 

‘“No, sir,’’ answered Teddy. 

‘“‘We didn’t mean to do it,”’ said Janet. 

“‘T know you didn’t,’? her mother ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But just think what would have 
happened if there had been water in the 
well ?”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t have gone down if there had 
‘been water in,’’ Teddy called up, for he 
could hear what was being said. 

24 
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“Well, I’m glad you have that much 
sense,’’ his father told him. ‘‘Now, Pat- 
rick, you hold the upper end of the ladder 
steady and I'll put this end down in.’’ 

Slowly the ladder was lowered into the 
well, Teddy crowding back against the 
stones as he stood on the leafy bottom, so 
as to be out of the way. At last the ladder 
was in place. 

‘*Now can you climb up, Ted ?’’ called his 
father. 

‘‘Sure I can climb up,’’ was the answer, 
and a little later the head of the Curlytop 
lad appeared above the curbing. There were 
_ leaves and dirt and cobwebs in Teddy’s hair, 
but he didn’t mind that. ‘‘I brought the 
end of the rope up with me,”’ he said, show- 
ing it to his father. ‘‘You can fasten it to 
the windlass if you want to.”’ 

“‘T don’t want to,’’ declared Mr. Martin. 
‘*And, just so you and Janet won’t be 
tempted to play diamond mine again, we’ll 
drop this old rope back to the bottom of the 
well. And you must start at once, Patrick, 
to fill it up.’’ 

“Yes, sir, I will,’’ was the answer. 

Mr. Martin took the end of the rope from 
Ted and let it drop back into the black 
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depths where it fell on the bucket, already 
on the bottom. 

Then the ladder was pulled up, and as 
Mr. Martin walked back toward the house 
with his wife and children Patrick got a 
shovel and began tossing dirt and rocks into 
the well, to fill it up level. 

‘‘There’ll be no more Curlytops down in 
you!”’’ said the man, as he labored away. 
The wooden curbing was torn loose and the 
windlass broken. It was the end of the old 
well. 

‘But, anyhow, I got down it all right,’’ 
declared Ted, as he looked back and saw 
Patrick filling up the hole. 

‘*Yes, but you might not have gotten out 
so easily if we hadn’t come to help you,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Martin. 

“‘T guess that’s right,’’ agreed Ted. ‘‘T 
tried to climb out, but it was hard work.’’ 

‘*He was like ‘ding-dong bell, pussy in the 
well,’ wasn’t he, Mother ?’’ laughed Trouble, 
as he stumbled along beside his father. 

“Ves, and daddy was Big Johnnie Stout. 
who got Teddy out!’’ added Janet. ‘But 
what’s the good news?’’ she asked. ‘‘You 
said you had good news, Daddy.’’ 

‘It’s about our summer vacation,’’ re- 
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plied Mr. Martin. ‘‘You know, my dear,’ 
he went on, turning to his wife, ‘‘we haven’t 
been able to make any plans for the vaca- 
tion, because I didn’t know how matters 
were going at the store. Well, I have just 
found out that I can get away next week, 
and be gone for a month, so I hurried home 
to let you know. We shall have a fine vaca- 
tion this season!”’ 

‘““Where are we going?’’ asked Ted, 
brushing some of the well dirt from his 
clothes. 

‘*To the seashore ?’’ asked Janet. 

“‘No, we aren’t going any special place,’’ 
her father replied. 

“‘Oh, I thought you said we were going 
to have a fine vacation!’’ objected Ted. 

“‘So I did, and so we are. But we aren’t 
going to any special place. What do you 
say to touring around—going from place to 
place in our auto, and perhaps taking a trip 
in a motor boat? How would my Curlytops 
like that?’’ and Mr. Martin ruffled first the 
hair of Janet and then that of Teddy. 

“‘T think that will be lots of fun!’’ cried 
Janet. 

‘‘Do you mean touring around in our car 
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and sleeping in it and camping out and all 
that?’’ asked Ted. 

‘‘Well, something like that,’’ agreed Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘Of course we can’t exactly sleep 
in our auto, as it isn’t a Gypsy wagon. But 
we can take along a tent that can be fastened | 
to the auto, and we can sleep in that if we > 
wish. Or we can put up at hotels along 
the way. It will be partly a camping trip.”’ 

“Oh, that’ll be dandy fun!’’ cried Ted. 
‘When can we start?’’ 

‘*Next week. But in the meanwhile don’t 
go climbing into any more wells,’’ urged his 
father. 

“‘No, sir, I won’t!’’ the Curlytop boy 
promised. ‘‘Oh, hurray for touring around! 
Hurray for touring around!” he eried, 
turning a somersault on the grass. 

‘Ray! *Ray!’’ echoed Trouble, trying 
to do as he saw his brother do. But Trouble 
toppled over to one side, laughing as he fell. 

‘*We’ll have lovely fun!’’ confided Janet 
to her mother. ‘‘I think daddy is just won- 
derful, don’t you, Mother ?”’ 

‘He is, indeed, quite wonderful,’’ agreed 
Mrs. Martin, with a smile. 

From then on, as you can imagine, there 
were busy times in the home of the Curly- 
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tops. Once it was decided that they would 
spend part of the summer vacation touring 
around, going to no particular place, but 
stopping wherever they felt like it, many 
preparations had to be made. 

Mr. Martin owned a big touring car, and 
he bought a camping outfit and tent to go 
with it. The tent could be fastened to one 
side of the car, and cots put beneath the 
canvas covering. 

“‘The children can sleep in the car, when 
it rains too hard,’’ decided Mrs. Martin. 

‘* And can we cook, and eat and everything 
like that out of doors?’’ Janet wanted to 
know. 

“Of course we have to cook!”’ declared 
Ted. ‘‘I’m going to make the campfires,’’ 
he declared. 

‘*We’ll see about that,’’ Mr. Martin said. 
‘‘Very likely we’ll take along an alcohol 
stove. That’s more certain for cooking than 
wet wood. But we can have a campfire once 
in a while.”’ 

Ted and Janet told their many boy and 
girl chums about the coming touring trip, 
and all the lads and lassies wished they were 
as lucky as were the Curlytops. 

It was one evening, about four days after 
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Ted had gone down into the well which was 
now filled up, that, as the Curlytops and 
the others of the family were talking about 
the coming trip, a ring sounded at the front 
door. 

‘‘T wonder who that can be?’’ said Mrs. 
Martin. 

‘*Well, it’s pretty hard to guess,’’ her hus- 
band answered, with a laugh. ‘‘But we’ll 
soon see, for Nora is opening the door.”’ 

In came Mr. James Cardwell, an elderly 
neighbor who lived two or three houses down 
the street. Under his arm Mr. Cardwell ear- 
ried two large books, which, a second look 
told Janet and Ted, were old-fashioned pho- 
tograph albums. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Cardwell,’’ said Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘Have a chair.”’ 

“Thanks, but I didn’t come to stay long,”’ 
said Mr. Cardwell, as he put his albums 
down on the table. ‘‘I came to ask you to 
do me a favor.”’ 

‘*Did you want our pictures to put in your 
album, Mr. Cardwell?’’ asked Ted, for he 
and Janet had had their photographs taken 
the week before. 

“Thank you, little man, but these albums 
are filled,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’d like to 
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get your pictures, though, for another album 
I have at home. What I came over for,”’’ 
he went on, ‘‘is to see if you would take these 
albums to my brother Reuben in Bentville, 
Mr. Martin. I hear you are going on a long 
auto tour, and that you will pass through 
Bentville. Is that right ?’’ 

*“Yes, we planned to make Bentville one 
of our stops,’”’ said Mr. Martin, naming a 
town about three hundred miles away. 

““That’s my old home,’”’ said Mr. Card- 
well. ‘‘There is going to be a reunion of 
the Cardwell families there in the fall. We 
have it every year. All the Cardwells for 
miles around come to this reunion. 

- “Now in this album are a lot of pictures 

of Cardwells that are dead and gone—dead 
and gone,’’ and the old man’s voice trem- 
bled. ‘‘Some of their relatives would like 
to look at these pictures. I thought it would 
be a good plan to have them at the reunion.”’ 

‘‘Very nice, I should say,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Martin. 

““That’s what I thought. Well, I want 
to send my albums on ahead, before I start, 
which won’t be until fall. I want to send 
them to my brother, Reuben Cardwell of 
Bentville. The albums have been in the 
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family many years. I’d hate to see them 
lost, or have anything happen to them. I’m 
afraid to send them by mail or express. But 
T thought, as long as you’re going to tour 
out that way, you wouldn’t mind, Mr. Mar- 
tin, leaving these albums with my brother.”’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to do that,’’ replied the 
Curlytops’ father. ‘‘If you think you can 
trust me with them,”’ he added. 

“‘Of course 1’ll trust you,’’ said Mr. Card- 
well. ‘‘Though we think so much of these 
albums in our family that I wouldn’t trust 
every one. I don’t know what would hap- 
pen if they got lost or were destroyed. See, 
here are pictures of my dear little twin girls, 
who died when they were ten years old. 
They’re the only pictures we have of them 
—Mary and Alice.’’ 

He turned the heavy pages and showed 
pictures of two pretty girls, with long, curl- 
ing hair. The pictures were of a bygone 
time, old-fashioned and rather strange to 
the Curlytops. But they could see that Mr. 
Cardwell thought a great deal of them and 
of the albums. 

‘‘And here is another picture we prize 
highly,”’ said the elderly neighbor. ‘‘It’s a 
picture of my brother’s boy Tom. He was 
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only eighteen,’’ and he turned to the photo- 
graph of a fine-looking lad. 

*‘Did he die, too?’’ asked Mrs. Martin 
softly. 

**VYes—at least, we suppose so,’’ said Mr. 
Cardwell gently. ‘‘He went away to be a 
sailor. His ship was sunk and we never 
heard anything more from him. I suppose 
the poor young fellow died at sea. This is 
the only picture of him, and I know how 
badly my brother would feel if it were lost. 
So will you take charge of tliese old family 
albums, Mr. Martin, and deliver them in 
Bentville?”’ 

‘Ves, I’ll be very careful of them,’’ prom- 
ised Mr. Martin. ‘‘I know what it means 
to lose such things.”’ 

“‘Didn’t they ever find the boy who was 
lost at sea?’’ asked Ted, to whom this little 
story appealed greatly. 

‘‘No, Ted, we never heard a word from 
him,”’ sighed Mr. Cardwell. ‘‘I suppose the 
sea has him. He is as much lost as my dear 
little twin girls are,’’ and he turned back to 
the pictures of the children. 

‘‘T have a small chest, or box, down at the 
store, Mr. Cardwell,’’ said Mr. Martin, as 
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the caller was about to leave. ‘‘I’ll put your 
albums in that chest so they will be safe.”’ 

“‘Thank you. Tell my brother, when you 
see him, why I sent them to him this way— 
I didn’t like to trust the mails or the ex- 
press, and I won’t be out to Bentville my- 
self until fall.”’ 

‘*T’ll tell him,’’ was the promise. 

Ted and Janet were looking at the queer, 
heavy covers of the old books and wondering 
what games the pictured children used to 
play when they were on earth, when sud- 
denly from outside came a number of 
sounds. 

There was the sound of the clanging of 
bells, the blowing of whistles and the shout- 
ing of men and boys. 

“‘Tt’s a fire! A fire down the street!’’ 
cried Ted, as he raced to the door. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Cardwell, I guess your house is on fire!”’ 


CHAPTER IV 
A BIG CROWD 


NOTHING causes quite so much excitement 
as does a fire. And when the fire is on your 
own street, and near your house, and per- 
haps in the home of some one you know— 
why, then there is excitement enough to 
cause even the grown-ups to move about 
quickly. 

And this is just what happened when Ted 
Martin called out: 

‘‘T guess your house is on fire, Mr. Card- 
well!’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin, as well as their visi- 
tor who had brought the two old photograph 
albums with him, ran to the door. And you 
may be sure that Janet was there ahead of 
them, for she had heard what her brother 
shouted. William, also, was right there, 
making his way in and out among chairs 
until he finally pushed through between 
Ted’s legs as that lad stood on the porch. 
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‘‘T’m goin’ to fire!’’ cried the little fellow. 
‘‘No, Trouble! You stay here!’’ com- 
manded Ted, catching hold of him just in 


time. 
1 “Tt is a fire, surely enough,’’ declared 


‘Mrs. Martin, when she had looked down the 
street. 

‘¢ And it’s near my house, if it isn’t in 1t!’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Cardwell. ‘‘Hxcuse me!’’ he 
said hastily, as he pushed his way between 
Ted and Janet on the steps. ‘‘ But I’d better 
get down there!”’ 

“‘T’ll come and help,’’ offered Mr. Martin. 

“‘May I come?’ asked Ted. 

‘“‘No, Son, you stay with your mother,”’ 
directed his father. 

As the two men hurried out of the front 
gate, joining the throng that was running 
toward the scene of the fire, Mrs. Martin 
took Trouble by one hand and Janet by the 
other and said: 

‘We'll just walk down a little way to see 
what’s going on. Come along, Ted.”’ 

Much pleased that he did not have to stay 
away altogether from the fire, the Curly- 
top lad followed his mother and the others. 
The engines were already on hand, and it 
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was their puffing and tooting of whistles 
that had made some of the noise. 

“It isn’t Mr. Cardwell’s house, though,”’ 
said Mrs. Martin, when she and the Curly- 
tops, with Trouble, had gone far enough 
down the street to see just where the fire 
was. ‘‘It’s next door to him.”’ 

**T wouldn’t want a fire next door to me,”’ 
sighed Janet. 

“*T would!” cried Ted. ‘‘You could see it 
fine!’’ 

‘‘A fire is a terrible thing,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘We shouldn’t want one anywhere 
near us.’’ 

*‘Oh, no, of course not! I don’t exactly 
want one,’’ admitted Ted. ‘*But if one has 
got to come I wish it would be near our 
house, but not in it, so I could see it good.”’ 

‘“‘This isn’t a very big fire,’’ observed 
Janet, when they had watched for a few 
minutes. ‘‘I guess it’s out now.’’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ said her mother. 

And such proved to be the case, for in a 
little while the firemen who had rushed into 
the home of Mr. Blakeson, next door to the 
residence of Mr. Cardwell, came out with a 
long, thin hose. It was the hose from the 
chemical engine, and not the big water hose. 
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‘“‘Tt was only a fire in the chimney,”’ said 
Mr. Martin, as he came walking back with 
Mr. Cardwell. ‘‘No damage done, but the 
folks were pretty well frightened. They 
put it out with chemicals.”’ 

‘‘How could a chimney be on fire?’’ Jan 
wanted to know. ‘‘A chimney is brick, and 
bricks can’t burn.’’ 

“‘Tt isn’t the bricks that burn,’’ her father 
explained. ‘‘But when a chimney has been 
used a number of years it gets coated, or 
lined on the bricks inside, with soot. Soot 
contains oils and other things that burn. 
Finally, some day, a hot fire sets the soot 
inside the chimney on fire, and it burns 
fiercely. And if it burned long enough it 
would make the bricks so hot that they 
would set fire to the roof or the wooden 
parts of the house near them. That’s why 
a chimney fire is dangerous, even though the 
bricks themselves can’t burn.”’’ 

‘Did they put salt on the fire?’’ asked 
Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘Ho! Ho!’ laughed Ted. ‘‘I’ve heard of 
putting salt on the tail of a wild bird to 
tame it, but I didn’t know you put salt on 
a fire.”’ 


‘Yes, you do, sometimes,’”’ stated Mr. 
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Martin. ‘‘Salt is said to put out chimney 
fires. Some sort of chemical is released 
when salt is heated, and this smothers the 
fire in the chimney. But the firemen put this 
fire out, and without any damage being 
done.”’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’’ said Mrs. Martin, as 
they went back to the house. 

‘‘And I’m glad the fire wasn’t in my 
house,’’ remarked Mr. Cardwell. ‘‘If it had 
been, and if those albums had burned, with 
those pictures of my children and my 
brother’s boy—pictures we never could get 
again—my wife and I would have felt very 
~ sad. My wife thinks a great deal of those 
albums. I’ve been planning for a long time 
to send them out to my brother, but we never 
dared trust them to any one before. I hope 
you will take good eare of them, Mr. 
Martin.”’ 

‘Oh, I surely will, Mr. Cardwell,’’ replied 
_the father of the Curlytops. 

That night, when the children were in 
bed and Mr. and Mrs. Martin were quietly 
talking over their plans for the coming tour 
around the country, Mrs. Martin said: 

‘‘T almost wish you didn’t have to bother 
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with those two big albums of pictures, 
Dick!”’ 

‘Why ??’ asked her husband. 

‘‘Oh, just suppose something happens to 
them ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing will happen to them. I’ll pack 
them in that small chest I have down at the 
store, and we’ll put it in the back of the auto. 
When we reach Bentville I’ll give the al- 
bums to Mr. Cardwell’s brother. That will 
end the matter.’’ 

‘‘T shall be glad when it is ended,’’ said 
Mrs. Martin, as she carefully carried the 
precious old books of pictures upstairs with’ 
her. 

‘What are you going to do with them, 
my dear ?’’ asked her husband, as he noticed 
what she was doing. : 

“I thought I’d have them, handy so I 
could pick them up and run out with them 
in case our house caught fire during the 
night.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ laughed Mr. Martin. * 
‘‘Nothing is going to happen!”’ 

But it did. Not that night, nor the next 
night, but before very long, as you shall 
read. 

Ted and Janet, with Trouble also, were 
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very busy the next day, going over their toys 
and playthings to pick out the things they 
wanted to take on the tour with them. Jan 
had a number of dolls, a ball, some books, 
a few things she thought her dolls might 
need and even a carriage. Ted had picked 
out some books, his top, a pair of roller 
skates and a bow and arrows. 

“Why, children, you can’t take all those 
things!’’ laughed their mother. ‘‘There 
wouldn’t be room in the auto, for one thing, 
and, besides, you will have no time to play 
with your toys. We shall be traveling most 
of the day, and at night you’ll want to sleep. 
. Don’t take any of those things.”’ 

After some talk Ted and Janet agreed to 
limit the toys they would take with them. 
Janet picked out the doll she liked best and 
one book, and Ted took a ball and a book. 
As for Trouble—— 

Well, by the time Mrs. Martin had settled 
on what the two older children could take, 
she had forgotten about Trouble. Then, all 
of a sudden, she remembered him. 

‘Where is William?”’ she asked. 

Ted and Janet looked at each other. They, 
too, had forgotten their small brother. But 
a moment later a cry was heard: 
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‘““Come and get me out! Come and get 
me out!”’ 

‘‘There’s Trouble now!’’ exclaimed Janet. 

‘‘Oh, what has happened to William 
now?’’ sighed Mrs. Martin. 

By this time Janet had run into the front 
yard, and from there she shouted: 

‘‘Here’s Trouble! He’s all right! But 
he’s got his head stuck in the fence and he 
can’t get loose!’ 

Mrs. Martin and Ted rushed out to find 
that the little boy had stuck his head in 
between two pickets of the fence, at a place 
where one picket was loose. His head had 
gone in easily enough, but when he tried to 
draw back his ears stuck out so he couldn’t. 

‘‘Oh, my poor little William!” said his 
mother. 

‘‘T’7ll get him loose!’’ exclaimed Ted, 
which he did, by pulling off the loose picket 
so there was room enough for his little 
brother to draw back his head. 

Trouble was frightened, and the skin, 
back of his ears, was scratched a little. but 
otherwise he was not hurt. 

‘“What made you stick your head through 
the fence like that, William?’’ his mother 
asked him, 
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‘*T—now—I was pickin’ a flower to take 
in the auto with us,’’ Trouble explained. ‘‘I 
reached through the fence to get the posie.”’ 

**Oh, the little darling!’’ murmured Jan, 
kissing him. ‘‘T’ll pick flowers for you,”’ 
she offered. ‘‘Don’t stick your head through 
the fence again.’’ 

She went out and found where her little 
brother had reached out to gather some 
flowers that grew just beyond the fence. He 
could have gone out of the gate to get them, 
but, instead, he reached through the pickets. 
Jan picked some blossoms and took them to 
Trouble. 

_ Such happenings as this did not worry 

Mrs. Martin much, for so many of them 
took place each day that she was getting 
used to them. Trouble soon stopped his ery- 
ing and went out to play with Ted and 
Janet, while their mother went on with the 
preparations for the auto tour. 

Mr. Martin, that day, brought home the 
small, stout box to hold the Cardwell al- 
bums, and they were put in and locked up, 
ready to be taken to Mr. Reuben Cardwell 
of Bentville. 

In a few days all was in readiness for the 
start. Mr. Martin left his store in charge 
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of his head clerk, the house was closed up, 
the auto had been piled with valises, and 
the tent, for sleeping at night, had been 
strapped on the running-board. In piled 
the Curlytops and Trouble and Mr. Martin 
blew the horn. 

‘‘Good-by! Good-by!’’ called friends, 
neighbors and the playmates of the children. 

‘‘Good-by! Good-by!’’ echoed the Curly- 
tops. 

Just then along came running Jack Tur- 
ton, a funny little fat chap. He was all out 
of breath. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jack? Is there a 
fire?’’ asked Mr. Martin, as he was about to 
start the auto. 

‘‘No, sir. But there’s a terrible big crowd 
down in the meadow near the white bridge!’’ 
gasped Jack. ‘‘Oh, it’s a terrible big crowd, 
and I’m going down to see. Maybe there’s 
somebody drowned!’’ 

Away he rushed, as fast as his fat legs 
would take him. 


CHAPTER V 
MOVING PICTURES 


WELL did the Curlytops know the place 
spoken of in such a hurry by fat Jack Tur- 
ton. Ted and Janet had often gathered 
flowers in the meadow, and Ted had, more 
than once, caught fish under that same white 
bridge spoken of by the fat lad. 
: ‘“‘The water is deep down by the white 

bridge,’’ said Ted, as he watched Jack hur- 
rying down the street. Other children, 
gathered to say good-by to the Curlytops, 
had heard what Jack said about a big crowd 
in the meadow, and they were following him 
down to the place. 

‘‘T hope no one is drowned,’? murmured 
Mrs. Martin, looking at her three children 
in the auto and feeling thankful that they 
were safe with her. 

‘‘Oh, Daddy!’’ exclaimed Janet, ‘‘couldn’t 
we drive down past the meadow on our way 
and see what the crowd is there for?”’ 

45 
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‘‘Maybe it’s a circus!’ exclaimed Trou- 
ble, who had caught some of the talk, but 
didn’t know exactly what it was all about. 

‘No, it can’t be a circus,’’ declared Ted. 
‘There haven’t been any circus posters 
around town. I’d have seen ’em if there 
was.’’ 

‘“‘Tt isn’t a circus,’’ decided Mr. Martin. 
“‘T think, as long as we have time, that I’ll 
drive around that way. We can take the 
road over the white bridge as well as any 
other.”’ 

In fact, the Curlytops were going to tour 
around the country, not going to any certain 
place at any certain time, so they could do 
as they pleased, which is half the fun of 
touring. 

‘*Dick,’’ said Mrs. Martin, touching her 
husband gently on the arm as he was about 
to start the car down the street after Jack 
and the other children, ‘‘perhaps we had 
better not go down there.’’ 

‘“Why not?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘If it’s a drowning it would be a sad 
sight, and 

Mr. Martin appeared undecided as his 
wife brought this thought to his mind, and 
it might have been that he would have taken 
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some other route, except that he saw Doctor 
Whitney driving along in his small car. The 
physician was coming from the direction of 
the white bridge. 

“Dr. Whitney will know if an accident 
has happened,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘If 
there’s been a drowning he wouldn’t be com- 
ing away from it. He would stay there 
and try to save the drowned person.”’ 

**Please ask him,”’ suggested Mrs. Martin. 

Accordingly her husband called: 

**Anything the matter down at the white 
bridge, Doctor ?’’ 

The doctor brought his car to a halt near 
that of the Curlytops, and waved his hand 
to the children after he had raised his hat 
to Mrs. Martin. 

“Drowning at the white bridge?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘No, nothing like that. Though 
there may be if they keep on. There’s a 
big crowd there and some of the youngsters 
may fall in.”’ 

‘‘What’s going on?’’ asked Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘Tg it a cireus?’’ Trouble asked. ‘“‘I’d 
like to see a nellifunt!”’ 

‘‘Yes, you saw one once!’’ laughed his 
mother. 

‘‘No, it isn’t a circus, though the kids are 
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having almost as much fun as if there was 
one,’’ chuckled the doctor. ‘‘And the men 
are having as much trouble trying to keep 
the boys and girls back as though there were 
two circuses.”’ 

‘‘Sounds rather interesting!’’ laughed 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘But I’m glad no one is 
drowned—that’s what fat little Jack sug- 
gested. 

‘What in the world is it?’’ asked Mrs. 
Martin, and Ted and Janet listened eagerly 
to the answer of the physician, for they 
could not imagine what was happening at 
the white bridge. 

‘*It’s moving pictures,’’ the doctor re- 
plied. 

‘‘Moving pictures!’’ cried the Curlytops 
together, just as twins might have done. 
But Ted and Janet were not twins, though 
they were born on the same day of the year. 
Ted was exactly a year ahead of his sister. 

‘‘T didn’t know they were showing movies 
in the meadow,’’ said Mr. Martin. 

‘““They aren’t showing moving pictures,”’ 
replied Doctor Whitney. ‘‘They’re taking 
them.”’ 

“Taking movies!’’? gasped Ted. ‘‘Oh, I 
want to see that!’’ 
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‘*Real moving pictures?’’ Janet wanted 
to know. 

‘*T guess they’re real enough,’’ answered 
the doctor. ‘‘I don’t know much about such 
things, but there is a company of men and , 
women down in the meadow, posing around 
on the bridge and on boats in the river. 
They’re all painted up—I mean their faces 
—and they are wearing fancy clothes. A 
lot of men with megaphones are shouting di- 
rections, and other men are grinding away 
at the cranks of moving picture machines. 
So I guess it’s real enough.”’ 

“Oh, Daddy, please take us there!’’ 
begged the Curlytops. 

‘*Shall we go, Mother?’’ asked Mr. Mar- 
tin of his wife. 

‘‘Yes, I would like to see it,’? she an- 
swered. ‘‘And I’m sure the children would 
be amused.”’ 

“‘Oh, say, I guess we would!’’ murmured 
Janet. 

“Come on, Dad! Step on it!’’ cried Ted, 
meaning for his father to press on the gaso- 
line accelerator of the car and move the 
machine faster. 

‘‘Ted and Janet, they didn’t ’muse me,’” 
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remarked Trouble. ‘‘An’ Ted, he fell down 
in the well—he did!”’ 

He remembered this event quite clearly. 

‘“‘Well, we hope no one falls into the 
river,’’ laughed Mrs. Martin, as they said 
good-day to Doctor Whitney and moved 
along. A large creek, or a small river, 
whichever way you looked at it, flowed un- 
der the white bridge on the outskirts of 
Cresco. 

“‘Let’s go! Let’s go!’’ chanted Ted. 

“‘T’d love to watch them take movies,”’ re- 
marked Janet. ‘‘I’ve never seen them do 
Tee! 

“‘T did once, at a baseball game,’’ stated 
Ted. ‘‘But it didn’t amount to much. 
This’ll be a lot better.”’ 

As the Curlytops approached the white 
bridge and the meadow through which 
flowed the river, they saw others also hur- 
rying to the scene. For Cresco was a small 
city, or a large town, you might say, and 
anything like excitement—such as taking 
moving pictures near it—was sure to draw 
a throng. 

As Mr. Martin drove his car over the 
bridge and down a lane into the meadow, 
where many other cars were parked, there 
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was no doubt about what was going on. 
Moving pictures were certainly being taken 
there, or ‘‘filmed,’’ to use the right word. 

“‘Oh, look at the cowboys!’ eried Ted, 
for some of the actors were attired in west- 
ern suits—big hats, ‘‘chaps,’’ or leather 
breeches, and spurs on their shoes, while 
some of them carried coils of ropes. 
‘“They’re lassoes,’’ explained Ted. 

**Pooh, I knew that!’’ scoffed Jan. 

‘“Why, there’s quite a company of them!”’ 
remarked Mrs. Martin, as she noticed the 
number of men and women who, it was plain 
to be seen, were not residents of Cresco. 
They belonged to the company. ‘‘Why do 
you suppose they came here to take pic- 
tures?’’ she asked her husband. 

“‘Tt’s hard to say,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably the play they are taking needed just 
such a scene in it as this bridge, river and 
meadow provide. The company is out on 
‘location,’ as it is called. That is, they have 
come out from their studio, or the ‘lot,’ as 
they call it, and they have found just the 
right location for making certain scenes.”’ 

“‘Oh, look, that lady is going to jump 
from the boat!’’ cried Janet, pointing to a 
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small skiff on the river, which held one 
young lady and several men. 

The actress was, indeed, standing up in 
the bow of the boat and, as Jan had said, 
seemed about to jump into the river. One 
man was rowing the boat, and the other, in 
the stern, was moving forward as if to stop 
the young lady from leaping overboard. 

“‘This is great!’’ cried Ted, with shining 
eyes. 

‘‘Awfully exciting,’’ admitted Janet. 

‘*Tt’s like a circus,’’ said Trouble. ‘‘But 
I don’t see any nellifunts! Where are the 
nellifunts ?’’ 

Several persons standing near Mr. Mar- 
tin’s car laughed at this. But they quickly 
looked away from the Curlytops and toward 
the boat on the river as the young lady in 
it gave a scream and leaped into the water, 
making a great splash. 

‘‘Oh, my goodness!’’ cried Mrs. Martin. 
*‘There’ll be a drowning after all!” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ALBUMS ARE GONE 


More than one, at least in the crowd that 
had gathered to watch the movie folk, was 
almost as much excited as was Mrs. Martin, 
when they saw the actress jump out of the 
boat into the river. But Mr. Martin quickly 
understood that it was all part of the work 
' of making moving pictures, and said: 

**Tt’s all right, Mother! Don’t worry!’’ 

““They’ll get her out!’’ added Ted. 
“Look, there goes a man in after her now!”’ 

As he spoke the man in the stern of the 
boat threw off his coat and leaped with a 
great splash into the water after the young 
lady. 

‘‘ And they’re taking pictures of it all the 
while!’’ called out Jan. ‘‘Oh, I wish I could 
see them on the screen!”’ 

What Janet said was true—from the time 
the boat started up the stream near the 
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white bridge until the moment when the 
young lady leaped out and the actor leaped 
after her, men on the bank, and also men in 
another boat, were quickly turning the 
handles of their moving picture cameras, 
filming every action of the actors and 
actresses. 

‘“Why do they have three cameras, 
Daddy ?’’ asked Janet, for she noticed at 
least this number of men, with their caps 
on backward, grinding away. 

“There are two reasons for that,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Martin. ‘‘One reason is that 
one film might be spoiled, and if it was the 
only one taken all the work would have to 
be done over again. Another reason is that 
the pictures give different views of the 
same scene, and it cannot be told, until after 
the films are developed and printed, which 
is the best. So they take two or three, the 
same as a photographer takes more than 
one picture of you when you go to his 
studio.”’ 

‘*Did they take more than one picture of : 
the little twin girls that died ?’’ Janet asked, 
pointing to where, in a box in the rear of 
the auto, the two Cardwell albums had been 
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placed. ‘‘And did they take two pictures of 
the boy who was lost at sea?’’ 

**T don’t know about that,’’ her father 
answered. ‘‘I suppose they did, though the 
pictures were taken a number of years ago 
when it wasn’t as easy to make photographs 
as it is now. When those twin girls and 
the Cardwell boy sat for their portraits, 
moving pictures weren’t thought of—at 
least, not as we see them now.”’ 

““There—they’ve got her!’’ cried Ted, as 
he saw the man from the boat reach the girl 
who had leaped overboard. ‘‘She’s saved!’’ 

“Well, I’m glad of that,’’ remarked Mrs. 
~ Martin, with a sigh of relief. 

“But she wasn’t going to drown, any- 
how!’’ went on the Curlytop lad. ‘‘She 
knew, all the while, that she’d be saved, 
didn’t she, Daddy ?’’ 

‘“‘T guess she did,’’ Mr. Martin admitted, 
with a smile. ‘‘These movie people don’t 
take many chances. Of course, some of them 
who do ‘stunts’ run into danger, but, in the 
main, they are pretty careful. I guess this 
young lady was a good swimmer.”’ 

‘“‘They’re taking more pictures of her,’’ 
eried Jan. ‘‘Look! She’s on the bank over 
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there and they’re taking a lot more pictures 
of her.”’ 

‘“So they are,’’ agreed Mrs. Martin. ‘‘The 
poor thing—they won’t even give her a 
chance to get into dry clothes.”’ 

‘“Probably the story of this movie doesn’t 
eall for that,’’ suggested Mr. Martin. ‘‘The 
young lady may have to be shown coming up 
from the water dripping wet.’’ 

That seemed so, for as soon as the man 
who had jumped from the boat into the 
water after the actress began to carry her in 
his arms up the bank of the creek, some of 
the camera men ran around with their ma- 
chines and again began grinding very fast 
at the handles. 

‘*Oh, it must be wonderful to be a movie 
actress!’’ sighed Jan. 

‘*T’d like to be one of the cowboy actors!’’ 
exclaimed Ted, looking at the men in west- 
ern costume, who, just then, did not seem to 
have much to do. They were standing idly 
about near their horses. 

‘‘Well, if being a movie actress means 
jumping into a river with all your clothes 
on, I beg to be excused,’’ laughed Mrs. Mar- 
tin. 
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“I’m glad we came here,’’ said Ted. 
**Aren’t you, Jan?”’ 

*“T just guess I am!’’ she murmured. 
‘*Oh, look! Now she’s running away from 
the man who saved her!’’ 

Indeed, this very scene was then taking 
place, and it caused some more excitement. 

For the young lady, dripping wet as she 
had been taken from the water, had rested 
on the bank only a moment, while some pic- 
tures of her and her rescuer were taken, and 
then, with a scream, she broke away from the 
man and rushed off across the meadow. 

But it was all part of the play that was 
- being taken, for the Curlytops noticed that 
the young lady was running straight toward 
a camera that had been set up near a clump 
of willow trees. And as she approached the 
machine the man behind it kept it focused, 
or ‘‘aimed,’’ as Ted said, straight at the 
actress, picturing her every movement. 

“‘T wish they’d take a picture of a nelli- 
funt!’’ sighed Trouble, and again his queer 
remark caused a laugh. 

“‘T guess they haven’t any elephants in 
this outfit,’’ remarked a man standing near 
the Martin auto. 

'“What do you suppose it’s all about?”’ 
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asked Mrs. Martin of her husband, as they 
got out of the car and walked toward a group 
of the picture people. ‘‘I mean what is the 
story they are filming ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know, and I doubt very much if 
even those taking part in it know what it’s 
all about,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘ You see,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘in taking moving pictures they 
make views of all the scenes that take place 
in a certain spot all at once. That’s so they 
won’t have to come back to it again. Now 
they may take views of the cowboys here at 
the bridge and also pictures of the girl in the 
boat. But the cowboy scenes may be shown 
at the beginning of the finished film, and the 
scene we have just witnessed may be at the 
very end. That’s how movie work is done.’’ 

‘*Look, they’re going to take cowboy pic- 
tures now!’’ cried Ted, as he saw some cam- 
era men approaching a group of the horse- 
men. And the cowboys, who had been idly 
talking, now leaped to their saddles as if to 
be in readiness for something. 

‘*Yes,’? remarked Mr. Martin, as he 
glanced across the meadow, nodding to sev- 
eral Cresco men whom he knew, ‘‘I think 
they have finished filming the drowning lady 
for the present. She may put on dry clothes . 
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and take part in some other part of the play. 
Now we'll watch the cowboys. They’ll make 
it lively, I think.’’ 

‘‘Have we time to stay here and watch 
this?’’ asked Mrs. Martin, as she followed 
her husband and the children from the auto 
out over the green meadow. 

“*Oh, yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘We are off on 
a pleasure tour, you know, and this is giving 
the children as much pleasure as anything 
we could let them see. It is educational, too, 
and this seems like a company of nice peo- 

le.” 

‘*Will it be safe to leave the car?’’ went 
~ on his wife. 

“*Oh, surely!’’ laughed Mr. Martin. ‘‘No 
one will run away with it. There are po- 
lice here,’’ and he pointed to some of the 
Cresco force that had gathered to keep order 
while moving pictures were being taken. 
‘‘Besides, I’ll lock it; then it will be safe.”’ 

This he did, and then he took the Curly- 
tops, his wife, and Trouble over where they 
would have a good view of what the cowboys 
were about to enact. 

‘What company is this?’’ asked Mr. Mar- 
_ tin of Mr. Taylor, the feed merchant. 
“Oh, it’s one that makes funny films,”’ 
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was the answer. ‘‘Comedies, you know. 
They have a studio in Mansfield, but they’re 
out here just for the day. Quite a sight, 
isnt it77 

‘‘Ves, it’s interesting,’ admitted Mr. 
Martin. 

‘‘Your children are taking it all in,”’ 
added Mr. Taylor, laughing. 

‘They don’t miss much,’’ admitted Mr. 
Martin. 

By this time, with the Curlytops and 
Trouble in a place where they would have a 
good view, that part of the play in which the 
cowboys had a part began to be filmed. 

One actor waved his hat and flapped it 
against the sides of his pony, starting it off 
at a fast gallop down the meadow. As he 
rode along the children could see cameras 
grinding away, taking pictures of this fast 
ride. Then, after the first man, rode a num- 
ber of others. Now began a scene of great 
excitement, for the cowboys chasing after 
the one who had first ridden away began 
firing their big revolvers and shouting at the 
tops of their voices. 

‘*My goodness!”’ cried Mrs. Martin, hold- 
ing her hands over her ears at the sounds 
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of shooting. ‘‘I hope they aren’t firing real 
bullets!’’ 

‘“They’re only blank cartridges,’’ de- 
elared Teddy. ‘‘Aren’t they, Daddy!”’ 

“*Yes,’’ was the answer. 

**Oh, look!’’ suddenly eried'Jan. ‘‘One 
man fell off his horse!’’ 

That actually happened to one of the rid- 
ers chasing after the lone cowboy. Off his 
horse he rolled, tumbling over and over. 
The pony got up after the fall and walked 
about, beginning to eat grass as if nothing 
had happened. The cowboy, also, picked 
himself up and walked with a limp over to 
_ get back on his steed. 

“‘T’m glad he wasn’t hurt,” said Mrs. 
Martin. 

‘‘Oh, he did that on purpose!”’ said Ted. 

“‘T guess he did,’?’ Mr. Martin agreed. 
‘‘They want to make the picture look as nat- 
ural as possible, so often the riders fall off 
on purpose.”’ 

‘‘T should think they’d be hurt,’’ observed 
the mother of the Curlytops. 

‘‘Cowboys know how to fall,’’ said Ted. 
‘‘Maybe I’m going to be a cowboy when I 
grow up, and ride a bucking bronco.”’ 
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‘“An’ maybe I’ll ride a nellifunt!’’ de- 
elared Trouble. 

After an exciting chase, which was all 
taken in by the cameras, the cowboys quieted 
down. This seemed to be the end of mak- 
ing pictures for that time and in that place. 
The actors and actresses hurried to waiting 
automobiles, and the camera men began tak- 
ing the long-legged tripods from their ma- 
chines. 

“You picked a good spot to leave your 
ear, Mr. Martin,’’ said Mr. Taylor, as the 
family was walking back to resume their 
tour. ) 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Your machine is right next to that of 
Harry Portnay, the actor. That’s his car 
there,’’ and Mr. Taylor pointed. ‘‘He’s get- 
ting into it now. His car is the same make 
as yours and the same kind.”’ 

“Oh, is that Mr. Portnay?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I’ve often seen him in the 
films. How interesting! He was one of the 
cowboys, wasn’t he ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ agreed Mr. Taylor. ‘‘And he’s 
very funny. He’s the one who fell off his 
horse.”’ 
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‘‘No wonder he knew how to fall!’’ 
laughed Ted. ‘‘T like him!’’ 

Indeed, Mr. Portnay was well known in 
the films, and quite a favorite with boys and 
girls. Ted and Janet had often seen the 
Portnay pictures in the Cresco theater. 

With wondering eyes at being this near to 
a real movie actor, the Curlytops watched 
Mr. Portnay get into his car and drive away 
with others of his company who had come 
to Cresco on location. 

** Well, I guess the excitement is all over,’’ 
remarked Mr. Martin, as the crowd began 
leaving the field when the actors and camera 
- men had moved away. 

‘“But we saw a lot, didn’t we, Jan?’’ asked 
Ted. 

‘‘Tt was wonderful!”’ she returned. ‘‘I’d 
like to see it all over again!”’ 

‘“‘But we must start on our tour, if we’re 
going,’’ said Mrs. Martin, as she lifted 
Trouble into the ear. ‘‘Come along, Curly- 
tops.’’ 

Mr. Martin looked over his machine, to 
make sure everything was all right. He 
counted the bags, valises, and other things 
they had brought with him, and noted that 
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the tent to be used for camping was on the 
running-board. 

Suddenly he gave a start of surprise and 
asked his wife: 

“Did you move that box of albums ?’’ 

‘*You mean the Cardwell albums ?’’ 

“*Ves. It was in the back of the car. Did 
you move it ?”’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t touch it. I saw it there 
when we got out, though.”’ 

‘Well, it isn’t there now!’’ exclaimed her 
husband. ‘‘The Cardwell albums with the 
old pictures in them are gone! I wonder 
who could have taken them !”’ 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE TRAIL 


THE Curlytops, and Trouble also, were so 
much taken up with watching the moving 
picture people leave the meadow that for a 
time they did not listen to what their father 
and mother were talking about. But at last 
_Jan heard something said about the Card- 
well albums and asked: 

‘*Did we lose them out of our car ?’’ 

‘‘No; we had them when we parked here,”’’ 
answered her father. ‘‘I remember putting 
the box under a robe, so it wouldn’t be in 
plain sight. It could be mistaken for a 
fancy box of lunch, I thought, and some 
hungry boys, thinking it contained sand- 
wiches, might be tempted to take it.”’ 

‘“‘Did they?’ asked Ted. 

‘“‘Some one has taken the box with the 
albums in it,’’ answered Mr. Martin. ‘‘It’s 
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‘“‘Tet’s look again, to make certain,’’ sug- 
gested his wife. ‘‘We don’t want to make a 
fuss and then find the box, after all.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe we’ll find it,’’ replied Mr. 
Martin, and there was a worried look on his 
face. ‘‘It isn’t in the car—it’s been taken 
out. And what to say to Mr. Cardwell I 
don’t know! He will be very sorry to learn 
that the albums are gone, for he never again 
can get pictures of his twin girls who are 
dead. And that sailor boy’s picture, too! 
That’s gone.”’ 

‘‘Oh, perhaps we’ll find the box and the 
albums,’’ said Mrs. Martin more cheerfully. 
‘“‘No one would really steal them—they 
would be of no value to any one.”’ 

‘‘No; and that’s what I can’t under- 
stand!’’ complained the father of the Curly- 
tops. ‘‘But the albums are gone, sure 
enough!’ 

It really seemed so, for when the chil- 
dren—even Trouble helping—had looked 
through the car, the box was not to be found. 

‘*Well, I don’t know what to do,’’ said 
Mr. Martin, walking up and down with a 
worried air, beside his auto. ‘‘I don’t want 
to go back and tell Mr. Cardwell we have 
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lost his valuable relics. And yet it isn’t fair 
to him not to let him know.’’ 

‘“Maybe he came here himself and got 
them,”’ suggested Ted. 

“What do you mean, Son?’’ asked his 
father. 

**T mean that maybe after he gave them 
to you he found out he was going to Bent- 
ville himself, and he came here to tell you. 
He didn’t see us, because we were looking 
at the cowboys, and he just took the box out 
of our car.”’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t do that without telling 
me,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘No, something else 
happened. I wish I knew what. I’d like 
to get those albums back.”’ 

While Mr. Martin was still nervously pac- 
ing up and down beside his auto and Mrs. 
Martin was making another search among 
the robes and valises for the box, one of the 
cowboys who had taken part in the moving 
picture rode past. Ted and Janet looked at 
him with eager eyes, for he was a hero to 
them. 

Seeing the children, the actor smiled, and 
then, noticing that something was wrong, he 
stopped his horse, removed his big, broad- 
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brimmed hat in a bow to Mrs. Martin and 
asked: 

‘Ts anything wrong? Can I help you? 
| Did some of our people bump into your car? 
I know that sometimes happens when a 
crowd gathers as we are taking films.”’ 

‘‘No, nothing like that happened,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Martin. ‘‘But I left a box with 
some valuable books in it here in my car, and 
now the box is gone. I suppose some one in 
the crowd thought it contained food and 
made off with it. I wish they’d bring it 
back, for the books are of no value except as 
keepsakes to a family in Bentville where we 
are going.”’ 

‘“What sort of box was it?’’ asked the cow- 
boy, one of the last of the moving picture 
actors to leave the green meadow near the 
white bridge. 

‘‘TIt was a dark red wooden box, with in- 
laid pieces of light wood,’’ Mr. Martin ex- 
.plained. ‘‘It had a brass handle to carry it 
by. It was a box I used to keep my papers 
in at my store. But I had put these books 
in it for safety. I might better have left 
them out.”’ 

‘*Was it a box about so long?’’ asked the 
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cowboy, holding his hands out about two feet 
apart. 

**Yes,’’ answered Mr. Martin. 

‘“Then I know where it is!’’ exclaimed the 
cowboy. 

“You do?’’ eried Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
together, while the Curlytops gazed at the 
rider with eager eyes. As for Trouble, he 
was gazing at the horse and murmuring: 

“You aren’t as big as a nellifunt! I fed 
a nellifunt peanuts once, I did!”’ 

‘“Yes, I know where your box is; or at 
least, I know who took it,’’? went on the 
actor. ‘‘It was all due to a mistake.”’ 

‘Who has it ?’’ asked Mrs. Martin. 

“‘T think you will find it in the car of Mr. 
Harry Portnay, our head actor, or leading 
man, as we call it,’’ replied the cowboy, with 
a smile. 

‘What would he be doing with old photo- 
graph albums?’’ asked Mr. Martin. ‘‘For 
those are the books in the box—just old 
- photograph albums, though they contain 
pictures highly valued by those who own 
them.”’ 

‘““Mr. Portnay didn’t want the albums,’’ 
said the actor, who gave his name as Ned 
Weldon. ‘‘But his helper, Jim Lewis, took 
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them to him by mistake. Lewis thought 
your box was Mr. Portnay’s make-up box.”’ 

‘‘Make-up box? Do you mean the box 
with false mustaches and grease paint and 
things like that in it?’’ asked Mrs. Martin. 

‘““Yes,’’ answered the cowboy. Later Mrs. 
Martin explained to the Curlytops that 
actors when they ‘‘dress up’’ as different 
characters must also change their faces as 
well as their clothes. They must sometimes 
put on powder and paint, as well as false 
hair. and beards. And each actor has what 
is called a ‘‘make-up box,” consisting of 
many things which enable him to make him- 
self up to look like some one else. 

‘“‘This is how it happened,’’ went on Mr. 
Weldon. ‘‘ Your car was parked next to that 
of Mr. Portnay. I remember seeing that as 
I rode about taking part in the picture. He 
has the same make and model ear that you 
have. 

‘‘During the cowboy race Mr. Portnay 
happened to want something from his 
make-up box. I heard him tell Lewis to go 
and get it. I was sitting on my horse near 
Mr. Portnay when Lewis came back with a 
box such as you describe. At first it looked 
a good bit like Mr. Portnay’s make-up chest, 
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but our leading man knew right away that 
it wasn’t. 

‘‘Lewis, by mistake, had gone to your car 
and taken your box of albums in place of 
Portnay’s make-up box. Portnay laughed 
at the mistake, and sent Lewis back to get 
the right box. 

**Now, in all probability, what happened 
was this. Instead of putting the box of 
albums back in your car, Lewis put it in 
Mr. Portnay’s car and also took from that 
ear the make-up box. He left your box in 
Mr. Portnay’s car and now our leading man 
has gone away with it. That’s what hap- 
~ pened to your albums, I feel sure. No one 

took them purposely.’’ 

‘*YVes, it must have happened as you say,”’ 
agreed Mr. Martin. ‘‘I’m glad to learn the 
books weren’t stolen.”’ 

‘‘But how can we get them back?”’’ asked 
Mrs. Martin. 

‘“‘The albums aren’t ours—we are carry- 
ing them for a neighbor, Mr. James Card- 
‘well,’’ explained Janet primly. 

‘Yes, that’s it,’’ said the little Curlytop 
girl’s father. 

The cowboy actor looked at his watch and 
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seemed to be trying to calculate something 
in his mind. 

‘‘We’re to take more scenes on location, 
as we call it, to-morrow,” he said. 

‘“Do you mean here?’’ asked Mr. Martin. 
‘‘We planned to go on, but if it means get- 
ting back the albums we can stay.’’ 

‘“‘No, not here,’’ answered Mr. Weldon. 
‘‘Our next scenes will be taken at Cub Moun- 
tain, about fifty miles from here.”’ 

‘‘T know where Cub Mountain is,’’ said 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘I’ve been there, but I didn’t 
intend visiting it on this tour. You see, we 
are touring around for our summer vaca- 
tion,’’ he added. 

‘*T see,’? remarked Ned Weldon. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Portnay and the rest of the company, 
or at least most of us, will be at Cub Moun- 
tain this time to-morrow, or a little earlier. 
We are taking scenes about a log cabin on 
the mountain. If you are there you can 
very likely see Mr. Portnay and get back 
from him your box which his man took in 
mistake for the make-up chest.’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t we catch Mr. Portnay before 
then?’? asked Mr. Martin. ‘‘I mean, 
couldn’t we trail after him now and come up 
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with him somewhere before he reaches Cub 
Mountain ?”’ 

“You might try,’’ said the man who 
played the part of a cowboy. ‘‘He is going 
through Midvale, which is about halfway 
there. Probably he’ll stop in Midvale all 
night. He’ll be very sorry this has hap- 
pened, and he’ll be glad to give you back your 
box,;”? 

“Thank you,’’ replied Mr. Martin. 
**Then I think the best thing for us to do is 
to take the trail after this Mr. Portnay. I 
ean get back the albums without having to 
worry Mr. Cardwell about them. Come on, 


- ehildren!’’ 


““Ves, I’s comin’,’? murmured Trouble. 

Into the auto scrambled the Curlytops and 
Trouble. Mrs. Martin took her place beside 
her husband, and, waving a farewell to the 
cowboy actor, they started on the trail of 
Mr. Portnay. 

The green meadow by the white bridge 
was now almost deserted. The curious ones 
from the city of Cresco had left, and so had 
the moving picture people, with the excep- 
tion of the actor who had solved the mystery 
of the disappearance of the albums. 

‘‘Well, we are having rather an exciting 
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start of our tour,’’ laughed Mrs. Martin, as 
the auto rolled along the smooth road. 
“‘FWirst we meet these interesting moving pic- 
ture people, and then we have to chase after 
them. It’s very exciting.”’ 

‘*Tt’s lots of fun!’”’ laughed Janet. 

‘‘T hope we see some more cowboy races,’’ 
remarked Ted. 

They rode on for several miles, and as 
they went slowly around a bend in the road, 
Trouble called out: 

‘*Look! Look! Look at the monkey!’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
OFF AGAIN 


TROUBLE MarTIN was not given to calling 
out alarms like this; so, at first thought, his 
mother imagined he was playing some sort 
of joke. 

‘*William, you mustn’t say such things!’ 
she exclaimed, with a little laugh, giving him 
~a playful shake. ‘‘There aren’t any mon- 
keys in these woods.’’ Just then they were 
slowly passing along a road over which the 
branches of big trees arched. 

‘“You didn’t see any monkey!’’ cried Ted. 
“Tf you saw anything it was one of your 
‘nellifunts,’ Trouble.”’ 

**‘T did see a monkey!”’ insisted the little 
fellow. ‘‘There he is now. He’s swinging 
in a tree!’’ and he pointed ahead. 

Mr. Martin was now running the auto 
very slowly, for there was a bad place in the 
road where it had been dug up. So there 
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was plenty of time for them all to look where 
Trouble pointed with his chubby finger. 
Jan, the first to see something, cried: 

“Tt is a monkey! Oh, look! He’s hang- 
ing by his tail from a tree!’’ 

Then they all saw it, and as Mr. Martin 
stopped the machine just beneath the sway- 
ing monkey, Mrs. Martin exclaimed: 

‘‘What in the world does it mean? 
Trouble, I beg your pardon! You were 
right, after all! I thought you were fool- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘He’s my monkey!’’ declared the little 
fellow. ‘‘I saw him first! He’s mine!’’ 

“Tf you ean get him!’’ chuckled Ted. 
‘*But I guess he’s going to stay up there out 
of reach.”’ 

‘*How do you suppose a monkey comes to 
be in these woods?’’ asked Mrs. Martin of 
her husband. ‘‘Could it have escaped from 
a circus ?”’ 

‘‘There’s nellifunts in a cireus,’’ an- 
nounced Trouble, getting back to his favor-! 
ite subject. ( 

‘Yes, this little chap might have come 
from a circus,’? said Mr. Martin, with a 
smile, as he looked up at the monkey, now 
swinging above his head. ‘‘Or from some 
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house. Some people have monkeys for 
pets.”’ 

‘‘“Maybe it belongs to the moving pic- 
tures!’’ exclaimed Ted. ‘‘They have a lot 
of animals in the pictures.”’ 

**T don’t believe it was with Mr. Portnay’s 
company,’’ Mrs. Martin remarked. ‘‘We 
didn’t see any such animals there. But 
what are we going to do about this one?”’ 

‘‘Guess we’ll have to leave him where he 
is—up in the tree,’’ answered her husband. 
‘‘He can’t do much harm, and since it is 
summer, he won’t suffer from the cold. If 
winter was coming on he’d be a pretty sick 
monkey—out in the open like this.”’ 

“‘T wish I could have this monkey!’’ 
pleaded Trouble. ‘‘I like a monkey better’n 
I do a nellifunt, I guess!’’ 

‘“‘Well, that’s quite a thing for you to 
say!’’ laughed the little fellow’s father. 
“‘But I’m afraid we can’t get you this for a 
playmate. Hold fast, children, I’m going 
to start.”’ 

As he was about to let in the clutch and 
send the car ahead, there appeared, running 
around the bend in the road, an excited Ital- 
ian organ grinder with his music box. He 
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was running fast, and when he caught sight 
of the auto he cried: 

‘““You seena da monk? You seena da 
monk ?”’ 

At this moment the monkey in the tree, 
still swinging by his tail, began to chatter 
shrilly. Doubtless he had caught sight of 
his master and the organ to which tunes the 
monkey danced. And as the monkey chat- 
tered the Italian looked up, catching sight 
of his pet. 

‘¢Ah, da monk! My leetle monk!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and then he talked in his own lan- 
guage. After which he again spoke Eng- 
lish, saying: ‘‘Come down, Mickey! Come 
down to papa!”’ 

The children laughed at this, and the Ital- 
ian joined them in the mirth. 

‘‘He gooda da monk, but he run away,”’ 
explained the man. ‘‘Da string, she break, 
Mickey go ’way. Come down! Come 
down!’’ he begged, holding out his cap. 
,“‘Come to papa!”’ 
~ But the monkey did not appear to want 
to come down. It turned right side up, no 
longer swinging by its tail, but sitting on a 
branch. 

‘‘Tf you had some peanuts he’d come down 
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for those,’’ suggested Ted, searching 
through his pockets, hoping to find a stray 
*“soober.’’ 

**Mickey lika da peanut, but Mickey lika 
da banan mooch better,’’ said the Italian. 
**Tf I hada da banan, down queek he come.”’ 

‘*T have a banana,”’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I 
bought some after we left the moving pic- 
ture place, and the children didn’t eat all of 
them. Here’s a banana for Mickey,’’ she 
added, handing to the Italian organ grinder 
one of the yellow fruits. 

“Tank you,’? murmured the man. Then, 
peeling the banana, he bit off a little end of 
it and held the remainder out so the monkey 
could see it. ‘‘I no fool you,’’ the man mur- 
mured to his pet. ‘‘Dese banana, he good! 
See, I eat some of heem!’’ 

Again he took a nibble as if to prove to the 
watching monkey that the fruit was real and 
good. And, seeing this, the monkey gave 
another chatter and then began to climb 
down the tree. Once he had made up his 
mind to descend, he lost little time, and he 
was soon perched on the organ eating the 
banana while his master fastened to the col- 
lar the little animal wore, the end of the 
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string from which Mickey had broken 
loose. 

‘‘Now you be da good monk and come 
weeth papa!’’ said the organ grinder, at 
which the Curlytops laughed again, the 
Italian joining in. 

‘‘Mother, isn’t it funny for him to eall 
himself the monkey’s papa?’’ whispered 
Jan, 

‘“‘Rather funny, yes,’’ admitted her 
mother. ‘‘But the Italians are like that.’’ 

“T t’ank you for catcha da monk,’’ said 
the Italian, taking off his hat and bowing 
to Mrs. Martin, as Mickey finished the 
banana. ‘‘Mebby I never no get heem if so 
dat he not smell da banana.”’ 

‘*I’m glad I had one to tempt him down 
with,’’ replied the mother of the Curlytops, 
with a smile. 

*‘Does your monkey act in moving pic- 
tures ?’’ asked Ted, as the traveler got ready 
to move along. 

‘“Da movie pitcher—no—no!”’ cried the 
Italian. ‘‘Mickey he only hand-organ monk 
—ho movie da pitcher monk! Goo’-by! 
T’ank you!’’ 

‘‘Good-by !’’ echoed the Curlytops and the 
others. 
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Then Mr. Martin started his ear along the 
road while the Italian, glad that he had 
recovered his pet which had run away from 
him, went in the other direction. 

‘*Well, another adventure on our tour,’’. 
laughed Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I couldn’t imagine 
what Trouble meant when he galled out 
about a monkey in the tree.”’ 

**Neither could I,’’ said the little fellow’s 
father. ‘‘I thought he was fooling.”’ 

“We'll have to pay more attention to 
Trouble after this,’’ said Ted. 

‘*Next time he may see a bear!’’ laughed 
Jan. 

“‘Don’t like bears!’’ murmured the little 
fellow, who was getting sleepy. ‘‘Like nelli- 
funts an’ monkeys, but not bears.”’ 

““Well, I don’t believe we are likely to 
meet any bears,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘*What 
I would like to meet, though, is that moving 
picture actor with the Cardwell albums.”’ 

“‘We'll find him at the hotel in Midvale 
and get the albums back,”’ said his wife. 

“‘T hope so,’’ her husband answered. 

They were now on their way again. Since 
Mr. Martin had made no special plans for 
their touring vacation, he and his wife de- 
cided that it would be as well to stop in Mid; 
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vale for the night, and go on in the morning, 
as it would be to try to reach some more 
distant place. 

‘“Will we sleep in the tent at Midvale ?”’ 
asked Ted, when signs along the road showed 
the Curlytops that they were entering that 
small city. 

‘No, I think we’ll go to the hotel,’”’ replied 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘We have to stop at the hotel, 
anyhow, to catch this movie actor, so we may 
as well stay all night.”’ 

“Tt would be more fun in the tent,’’ urged 
Ted. 

‘‘Heaps more fun,’’ agreed his sister. 

‘“‘Oh, we’ll have enough of tent life before 
we finish this tour, children,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Martin. 

They reached the Midvale hotel about five 
o’clock that afternoon. Mr. Martin told his 
family to remain in the car until he went in 
to make sure they could get rooms. He came 
out a little later and there was a look of 
disappointment on his face. 

‘“Can’t they take us in for the night ?’’ 
asked his wife. 

‘“Yes, we can stay here. But Mr. Portnay 
isn’t here. I can’t get the albums from 
him.”’ 


] 
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‘‘Not here? Then, where is he?’’ asked 
Mrs. Martin. 

‘*He stopped here, but has gone on,’’ her 
husband answered. ‘‘He has gone on to Cub 
Mountain, and, I suppose, has the box of 
albums in his car with him. Perhaps he 
doesn’t know about them, and they may get 
lost. I wish he had stayed here until I 
came!’ 


CHAPTER IX 
AT THE FARM 


Wuite the young Curlytops did not think 
much about the missing albums, they could 
see that their father was worried because he 
had not got them back from Mr. Portnay. 
And anything that worried their father and 
mother also worried Ted and Janet. 

For they could see that Mr. Martin was 
bothered by the failure to meet the moving 
picture actor and get back from him the box 
his man had taken by mistake, thinking it 
contained false hair, false beards and make- 
up paint. 

‘““What are you going to do?’’ Mrs. Mar- 
tin asked her husband. 

‘“‘T hardly know,’’ was his answer. — 

‘‘Can’t you telephone or telegraph on 
ahead to Cub Mountain and ask him to wait 
for us, or to leave the box of albums where 
we can get it when we arrive there to- 
morrow ?”’ Mrs. Martin asked. 
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**T might do that if I knew where to send 
a telegram or where to telephone to Mr. 
Portnay,’’ answered her husband. ‘‘That’s 
what I should have done here—sent a tele- 
gram to that actor at this hotel. He would 
have received it and have left the box here 
for me. But I didn’t think of that; so he 
has gone on, taking my box with him. Very 
likely, he doesn’t even know he has it; he is 
so busy making this picture.’’ 

‘“You say you can’t reach him at Cub 
Mountain ?’’ Mrs. Martin inquired. 

‘‘No, the people at this hotel say Cub 
Mountain is only a small settlement, and that 
there isn’t even a hotel there. If the moving 


~ picture company doesn’t set up a camp, 


Mr. Portnay will probably stop with some 
friends or in a private boarding house. 
There may be telephones in some houses or 
eabins at Cub Mountain, but there is no tele- 
graph station there. The only thing to do 
will be to go on there.”’ 

‘‘Now?”’ asked Ted, who was getting 
hungry and who looked at the Midvale hotel 
with longing eyes. 

‘Oh, no, we won’t go on now,”’ replied his 
father. ‘‘We’ll stay here for the night and 
travel on to Cub Mountain in the morning. 
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The roads aren’t any too good. I want to 
travel them by daylight. Well, you may as 
well get out and come in,’”’ he told his wife 
and children. 

While Mrs. Martin was signing her name 
to the hotel register, she listened to her hus- 
band talking to the clerk about the moving 
picture actor. 

‘“Ves, he was here,’’ the clerk said; ‘‘he 
and a number of his company. But the 
crowd stayed only to eat and then went on. 
I heard one of them say they had a lot of 
scenes to take at Cub Mountain, and they 
wanted to start the work early in the morn- 
mes 

‘*Did you see Mr. Portnay have a reddish 
brown box, about so large?’’ inquired Mr. 
Martin, showing the size of the little chest 
containing the albums. 

“*No, he didn’t bring in any baggage,’’ was 
the answer. 

‘Then it’s probably still in his ear,’”’ said 
the Curlytops’ father. ‘‘I hope I can get it ; 
back to-morrow.”’ 

They went up to their rooms, Ted and his‘ 
father having one, with two beds in it, while 
Mrs. Martin took Janet and Trouble in with 
her. 
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‘‘Better get ready to eat, children,”’ sug- 
gested their father, as he noticed Ted and 
Janet looking from the windows out across 
the country, for Midvale was on the side of 
a hill from which a good view could be had. 

Mrs. Martin washed Trouble, and put 
clean clothes on him from the supply carried 
in the valises, and thus he was first ready to 
go down to the dining room. When neither 
his father nor his mother noticed him he 
wandered out into the hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin were ready to go 
down, and so were Ted and Janet, when 
Trouble’s mother looked around for him. 

‘*Where’s William?’’ she asked. 

- “*T saw him go out into the hall,’’ answered 

Ted. ‘IU get him.”’ 

As he opened the door to go into the hall, 
the others following, they heard the tinkle of 
broken glass, and then, directly afterward, 
a bell began to ring. 

Instantly, throughout the hotel, which was 
not a very large one, there was a great com- 
motion. The elevator shot up to the floor 
where the Martin family stood and the col- 
ored boy in the cage cried: 

“Come on! Git in! Ah’ll take yo’ all 
down ’fore de place burns!”’ 
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‘‘Before the place burns? What do you 
mean ?’’ asked Mr. Martin. ‘‘The hotel isn’t 
burning !”’ 

“Ves, ’tis!’’ cried the colored elevator lad, 
his eyes big with fright. ‘‘Doan yo’ all hear 
de ’larm!’’ 

‘‘T do hear a bell ringing!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin. 

There was more commotion in the hotel, 
and several guests began running from their 
rooms, carrying bags and clothing. It began 
to look as if there was a fire, but there was 
no appearance of flames, nor could Mrs. 
Martin smell smoke. 

Then Ted exclaimed: 

‘It was Trouble! He sent in a false 
alarm! Trouble pulled the fire alarm! 
Look!”’ 

He pointed to the little fellow who was 
climbing down from a chair in the hall. The 
chair was some distance down the corridor, 
and near a small red box fast to the wall. 

In a moment Mr. Martin understood. He 
had seen these fire signal stations in various 
places about the hotel. In front of a small 
iron box was a sheet of glass, and hanging 
down from the box by a chain was a little 
iron hammer. Directions on the box said 
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to break the glass with the hammer and pull 
down the hook inside, which could only be 
reached when the glass was smashed. 

“Trouble smashed the glass and pulled 
the hook!’’ cried Ted. 

‘*T heard some glass break,’’ added Janet. 

Mr. Martin ran down the hall to the small 
boy, who stood near the chair. On the car- 
pet were pieces of shattered glass. 

‘“‘Trouble, did you do this?’’ cried his 
father. 

‘‘T—now—lI jist hit the glass a little wif 
de hammer and it did break,’’ confessed 
William. ‘‘Den I pulled on de button 
- hook!” 

‘‘Well, you did more than that!’’ ex- 
claimed his father, witha grimlaugh. ‘‘You 
sent in the alarm when you pulled the hook. 
There’s no danger, my friends!’’ he called 
to the guests who were crowding out into 
the corridor. ‘‘There’s no fire. It was a 
false alarm! I shall have to punish my little 
boy for breaking the glass and sending in 
a false alarm.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t punish him!’’ murmured a 
lady, who in running from her room had 
caught up a canary bird in a cage and a pair 
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of old slippers. She hardly knew what she 
was doing in the excitement. 

‘No, he didn’t mean to do it,’’ said a man. 
Trouble, by this time, knew he had done 
something dreadful, and was crying behind 
his mother’s skirts. 

Luckily, the alarm Trouble caused to be 
sent in was only a private one, just in the 
hotel itself. It did not bring the Midvale 
fire department out, for word went to the 
clerk downstairs that there was no danger 
and he did not call out the engines or hook 
and ladder apparatus. 

So, after all, little harm was done, except 
to cause some excitement and fright among 
the hotel guests. But this soon passed, and 
when the Martins went to the dining room 
a little later, every one looked at Trouble as 
a guest of some importance. 

‘‘But don’t ever do it again!’’ his mother 
warned him. 

‘‘No’m, I won’t,’’ he promised. 

The broken glass was swept up by one of 
the chambermaids, and a new sheet put in 
front of the hook in the fire alarm box. 

That evening after dinner Mr. Martin 
took his family to the moving picture the- 
ater near the hotel. You can imagine how 
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surprised they were when one of the pictures 
proved to have been made by Mr. Portnay’s 
company, and he himself took a large part 
in it. 

There, on the screen, the children saw the 
very man they had watched act in the green 
meadow that morning. Ned Weldon, the 
cowboy actor with whom the children had 
talked, was in it, too. Of course these were 
not the scenes they had watched being filmed, 
for that picture was far from being finished. 
But it was very exciting to see the people 
they had so recently watched. 

“‘T wish Portnay were here in person in- 
stead of only in the movies,’’ remarked Mr. 
~ Martin, as they left the theater. ‘‘I’d ask 
him for those rare albums. But I suppose 
we shall have to wait until we meet him at 
Cub Mountain.’’ 

The next morning, after a quiet night, the 
Curlytops resumed their tour, and made a 
safe trip to Cub Mountain, on which was a 
small country settlement. The scenery was 
just wild enough to be the right background 
for moving pictures. 

‘Where are you going to inquire about 
Mr. Portnay?’’ asked Mrs. Martin, as her 
husband stopped his car on what appeared 
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to be the only, as well as the main, street of 
the village. 

‘‘Right here in the post-office,’ he an- 
swered, for it was in front of the post-office 
that they had stopped. ‘‘They’ll know here 
about the moving picture people, I guess.”’ 

But again Mr. Martin was doomed to dis- 
appointment. For when he inquired of the 
postmaster that official said: 

‘Yes, there was a company of movie peo- 
ple here. But that was early this morning 
—about three hours ago, I reckon.’’ 

‘‘Have they left??? asked Mr. Martin, 
wishing he had made an earlier start. 

‘*Yes, they went on to the Dawson Farm. 
They’re going to film some scenes there, so 
I heard ’em say.”’ 

‘‘Where is the Dawson Farm?’ asked 
Mr. Martin. 

‘“‘About ten miles from here. Keep 
straight on and you can’t miss it. It’s a big 
place—old-fashioned white farmhouse, red 
barns, and all that. Just the thing for 
movies, I reckon.”’ 

“Thank you, I’ll go there,’’ said Mr. Mar- 
tin, and when he rejoined his family he said 
to his wife: 

‘‘This Portnay actor keeps me on the 
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jump. I wish he’d stay in one place long 
enough for me to get back those albums.”’ 

**You’ll very likely catch him at the 
farm,’’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘‘But perhaps it 
would be as well to telephone from here and 
say you are coming.’’ 

‘*Ves, L’ll do that,’’ the Curlytops’ father 
said. 

He went back into the post-office, where 
he had noticed a telephone on the wall. But 
when he asked if he could use it to send a 
message to the Dawson Farm the postmaster 
smiled and said: 

‘‘Well, you’re welcome to use it as far as 
I’m concerned, but you can’t get Dawson’s 
Farm on that machine.’ 

“‘Haven’t they a telephone ?’’ Mr. Martin 
wanted to know. 

“‘Oh, yes, they have a ’phone. But this 
one here is out of order and it won’t work. 
I’ve sent for a feller to fix it, but he hasn’t 
come.”’ 

‘Ts there another telephone here ?’’ asked 
Mr. Martin. 

‘‘No, this is the only one, and this is out 
of order. I’m sorry!”’ 

‘I’m sorry, too,’’ Mr. Martin answered. 
“‘T’d like to get a message through to Daw- 
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son’s Farm, so Mr. Portnay won’t again 
leave and take my box with him.”’ 

However, there was nothing to do but to 
hurry on to the farm as fast as they could 
go. The postmaster explained that the place 
was a real farm, not one for moving picture 
purposes, though scenes were ,frequently 
filmed there, as many farm animals were 
ready to be photographed as a background 
for the actors and actresses. 

‘‘Tt’s just like a game, isn’t it, Daddy ?’’ 
said Teddy. 

‘‘Like hide-and-seek,’’ added Janet, gig- 
gling. 

“‘Maybe,’’ agreed Mr. Martin. ‘‘But I 
don’t like playing the game very much.”’ 

Down off Cub Mountain drove Mr. Martin 
with his auto load of family, and after rather 
a bumpy trip over rough roads he turned 
onto a firm, smooth highway and soon they 
read a sign which said it was but one mile 
to Dawson’s Farm. 

‘‘There it is!’’ cried Ted, a few minutes 
later, as they made a turn in the road. Be- 
fore them lay the big farm and buildings 
spoken of by the Cub Mountain postmaster. 
And, as the Martins drew nearer, Janet 
cried: 
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‘‘IT see the movie people! There they 
are!’’ 

She pointed to a number of persons, some 
on horses and others on foot, who were, un- 
doubtedly, some of the same ones they had 
watched in the green meadow. 

‘‘Now I’ll get those albums back,”’ said 
Mr. Martin. 


CHAPTER X 
TROUBLE’S DANGER 


‘‘Tats is a dandy place!’’ exclaimed Ted, 
as his father guided the auto into a lane that 
led from the main road up to the group of 
farm buildings. 

‘Indeed it is,’ agreed Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I 
should like to spend part of our vacation 
here, if they would let us.”’ 

‘*Look at the cows! Look at the cows!”’ 
eried Trouble, pointing to a herd of fine 
animals in a distant pasture. 

‘‘And what a lot of horses, too,’’ added 
Janet. 

Mr. Martin, however, was most interested 
in the company of moving picture players 
clustered around one of the buildings. He 
was looking for a sight of Harry Portnay 
who, by mistake, had taken the box of the 
Cardwell albums. 

As the auto came to a slow stop not far 
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from the group of movie folk who were being 
filmed in some scene, a man on a horse rode 
up to the ear. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Martin!’’ he said. 

*‘Oh, it’s Mr. Weldon!’’ exclaimed the 
father of the Curlytops, as he recognized 
the movie cowboy actor who had first given 
the information about Mr. Portnay’s man 
taking the album box by mistake. 

*“Yes, I’m here again,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘T just got my costume on. They’re going 
to shoot me and some of the other boys pretty 
soon.”’ 

‘‘Shoot you!’’ cried Ted, in surprise. 

**Oh, I forgot—you youngsters don’t know 
all the movie terms,’’ laughed Mr. Weldon. 
‘‘T mean they’re going to aim the moving 
picture cameras at us and ‘shoot’ us that way 
—not with guns!”’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ murmured Ted, laughing with the 
actor. ‘‘Well, I’m glad they aren’t going to 
shoot you with guns.”’ 

‘‘They shoot nellifunts with guns!’’ broke 
in Trouble. ‘‘But if I had a nellifunt I 
wouldn’t let ’em shoot him. And we saw a 
monkey, we did!’’ 

‘“My, that’s a fine thing to see!’’ chuckled 
Mr. Weldon. ‘‘But I suppose you saw Mr. 
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Portnay and got back your box of valuable 
hot cross buns, didn’t you ?’’ 

“Tt wasn’t hot cross buns!’’ laughed 
Janet, for this actor had a jolly way about 
him. ‘‘It was albums—albums for pictures, 
you know.’’ 

‘*Ah, yes, so it was! Albums!’’ said Mr. 
Weldon, with a smile. ‘‘I was just joking, 
you know. But I suppose you got them 
back?’’ he said to Mr. Martin. 

‘No, I didn’t,’’ was the answer. ‘‘That’s — 
why I came on here after them. I missed 
Mr. Portnay in Midvale.’’ 

‘‘That’s too bad,’’ returned the actor. 
‘*You’re out of luck again.”’ 

‘“What do you mean?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Martin. 

‘Why, I mean Mr. Portnay isn’t here.’’ 

‘*Not here!’’ echoed Jan’s father. ‘‘Why, 
I thought this was his moving picture com- 
pany and that he’d surely be here. The post- 
master at Cub Mountain told me he had 
, come on here.”’ 

‘‘Some of us did after the scenes there 
were taken,’’ explained the actor cowboy. 
‘‘But Mr. Portnay didn’t. He isn’t in these 
pictures that are going to be taken at the 
farm. Or, at least, he doesn’t come in until 
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later. So, while this is his company, or the 
company of which he is the star, he isn’t 
needed just now; so he went back to New 
York. He left just a little while ago to take 
the train.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin. ‘‘It - 
seems we are never going to catch up with 
that man.’’ 

‘*Tt is rather unfortunate,’’ said her hus- 
band. ‘‘But perhaps he left my box here,’’ 
he went on to Mr. Weldon. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
take that back to New York with him.”’ 

‘*No, he wouldn’t if he knew what it was,”’ 
admitted the movie actor. ‘‘But he leaves 
all such matters to his helper, Jim Lewis. 
And Jim probably packed your box with the 
other baggage belonging to Mr. Portnay 
and shipped it to New York.”’ 

‘Ts there any one here I could ask if the 
box has been left ?’’ inquired Mr. Martin. 

‘Oh, yes; our director, Tony Birch. He’d 
know if any one would,’’ said Mr. Weldon. 
‘“‘There he is over by the chicken houses. 
They’re going to take a picture of Miss 
Mareell feeding the hens, I believe.’’ 

“Ts Miss Marcell the young lady who 
jumped into the river ?’’ asked Mrs. Martin. 
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‘Ves, the same one. She’s our leading 
lady as Mr. Portnay is our leading man.”’ 

‘“You stay here with the children, my 
dear,’’ said Mr. Martin to his wife, ‘‘and 
I’ll go and ask Mr. Birch if he knows any- 
thing of my box of albums that Mr. Portnay 
took. I’ll be right back.”’ 

The Curlytops watched their father cross 
a field and approach a group of movie folk 
who were being filmed in some scene that had 
to do with the fowls, of which there were a 
large number on the Dawson Farm. From 
where they sat in the auto the Curlytops and 
their mother could see and hear something 
of what went on. Trouble had gotten down 
out of the car and was playing with a little 
puppy at one side, so he was accounted for 
for the time being. 

As Mr. Martin approached the scene at 
the chicken houses he could see Miss Marcell 
tossing grain to the hens and roosters. In 
front of her, and to one side of a movie 
camera, was a man with a megaphone in his 
hands. Through this he called directions to 
the actress as the man at the camera ground 
the crank. 

‘Not so fast! Not so fast!’’ cried Tony 
Birch, for it was the director who was man- 
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aging matters. ‘‘Don’t throw the chickens 
corn so fast, Miss Marcell! You’ll make 
them have indigestion. Do it slowly, as if 
you were a girl on a farm.”’ 

‘*All right,’’ was the smiling answer, and 
she began to scatter fewer grains. 

‘‘Oh, you'll have to give them more than 
that or they'll think you’re stingy!’’ ex- 
claimed the director. ‘‘There—that’s bet- 
ter. Shoot!’’ he called to the camera man, 
and the latter, who had ceased grinding out 
the film while the actress was being cor- 
rected, began again. 

When the scene was over Mr. Martin 
asked the director: 

‘‘Did Mr. Portnay leave behind him a red 
box belonging tome? He took it by mistake 
yesterday when you were at Cresco.”’ 

The director thought for a moment and 
answered: 

‘‘No, I am sorry to say he didn’t. Mr. 
Portnay had to leave in a hurry to get back 
to New York to arrange some matters, and 
I suppose he didn’t think of your box.”’ 

“Tt may be that he doesn’t even know he 
has it,’’ explained Mr. Martin. ‘‘His man 
Jim Lewis took it by mistake for a make-up 
box.’’ . 
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‘‘Oh, I see. Um—yes. Well, I tell you 
the best thing to do. Mr. Portnay will join 
us here in about a week. He’ll be in New 
York during that time. I can give you his 
address and you can write or telegraph and 
ask him to be sure and bring your box back 
with you.’’ 

‘‘Thank you. But won’t he return for a 
week ?”’ asked Mr. Martin. 

‘‘No. We have a number of scenes to film 
here at the farm, and we are going to stay 
for a week. They are scenes in which Mr. 
Portnay has no part, so he isn’t needed here. 
But when he comes back he can bring your 
Dox 

‘*T suppose that is the best I can do,”’ said 
Mr. Martin, a bit disappointed. ‘‘But I am 
touring around with my family. I didn’t 
count on staying here a week.”’ 

‘*It’s a good place to stay,’’ urged Mr. 
Birch, witha smile. ‘‘We movie people have 
engaged board here, and there is room for 
more. Why don’t you stay with your fam- 
ily? You’ll see some interesting sights. 
We’re going to film a big part of the picture 
here. And Dawson’s Farm is a good place 
for a vacation.”’ 

‘*So my wife said,’’ remarked Mr. Martin. 
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‘“Well, I’ll talk to her about it. The only 
way to get back those albums seems to be to 
get in touch with Mr. Portnay personally, 
and I can best do that by staying here. The 
children ought to like it,’’ he murmured, as 
he looked over the big, pleasant farm. 

‘*Why, certainly! By all means, stay!’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, when told of the 
situation. ‘‘We don’t have to travel on 
until we get ready.’’ 

‘*No,’’ agreed her husband. ‘‘And I cer- 
tainly must get those albums back or there 
will be trouble in the Cardwell family. 
Well, I guess the best thing to do is to stay.”’ 

**Oh, goodie!”’ cried Janet, when she heard 
this. 

‘‘Hurray!’’ shouted Ted. 

“Will they be any nellifunts?’’ asked 
Trouble. 

‘‘No. But there are lots of other ani- 
mals,’’ his mother said. ‘‘ But will they keep 
us here?’’ she asked her husband. ‘‘It’s a 
delightful place, but with all these movie 
folk here, will there be room for us?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Birch said so. But we can soon 
make sure of it,’’ said the father of the 
Curlytops. 

Mr. Dawson, who owned and ran the big 
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farm, was a jolly kind of man. He was 
proud of his place, and one reason he con- 
sented to let the movie people take scenes 
of it was so that other persons, all over the 
country, would see what a fine farm his was. 

‘“‘They’re going to show a picture of me, 
too,’’ said Mr. Dawson to Mr. Martin. ‘‘ And 
the name ‘Dawson’s Farm’ is to go in some 
of the titles. We farmers ought to make the 
world proud of us, and by showing movies 
of a big farm like this city folks will think 
more of the man who tills the soil.’’ 

‘I agree with you,’”’ said Mr. Martin. 
‘*But what about keeping us here ?’’ 

‘*Plenty of room! Plenty!’’ laughed Mr. 
Dawson heartily. ‘‘And you say you have 
two children ?”’ 

‘‘Three,’’ answered their father. 

‘‘Three! So much the better! I love chil- 
dren! Bring ’emin! My wife will want to 
see them! She loves children, too!”’ 

So it was settled that the Martin family 
was to remain at Dawson’s Farm until Mr. 
Portnay came from New York, or else 
shipped back the box of albums. Mr. Daw- 
son kept quite an establishment, having a 
number of hired men and servants, and he 
took the Curlytops and their family right 
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into his own house. The movie people 
‘“camped’”’ out by themselves in a separate 
building. They would do their own cooking 
and look after themselves. But the Martins 
would eat with the Dawson family. 

‘**Oh, what a lot of fun we can have here!’’ 
cried Jan, after she and her brothers had 
put on ‘‘old clothes’? and were romping 
about. Mr. Martin had gone to write a letter 
to Mr. Portnay which that actor would re- 
ceive in New York. Mrs. Martin was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Dawson, who was a kind, moth- 
erly soul with no children of her own. 

‘*T know just how you feel, losing that 
album with those little girls’ pictures j isla 
She said. ‘‘It’s worse than if it was your 
own, belonging to some one else that way.”’ 

‘“Ves, that’s what Mr. Martin thinks,”’’ 
said his wife. ‘‘Well, we hope we’ll get it 
back.”’ 

‘‘T hope so, too. Now I want the children 
to have a good time. Let them do just as 
they please.’’ 

‘‘Well, I can’t quite do that,’’ replied Mrs. 
Martin, with a smile. ‘‘Though they’ll 
pretty nearly do that, anyhow,”’ she added. 

If she could have seen Janet and Ted 
then she would have had reason to add to 
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this, for the Curlytops were climbing an 
apple tree, where Ted had seen some fruit 
that looked nearly ripe. 

“‘T’ll climb up and shake some down to 
you, Jan,’’ he had said. 

‘“You needn’t, thank you,’’ laughed Janet. 
‘‘T can climb a tree as well as you can!”’ 

“You ean not!”’ declared her brother. 

‘“‘Tcanso! I’ll show you!’’ 

Toward the tree ran the Curlytops, and 
while they were climbing it Trouble was 
doing something else. He had wandered off 
by himself, though Mrs. Martin had told Jan 
and Ted to look after him. Going down a 
path that led away from the orchard, he 
came to a field in which was pastured an old 
boar, a savage pig with long, curving tusks 
—teeth that stuck out like the tusks of an 
elephant. 

The sight of these tusks, small as they 
were, made Trouble think the boar might be 
a small animal of the kind he was so inter- 
ested in. 

‘*Oh, it’s a little nellifunt! It’s a little 
nellifunt!’’ eried Trouble. ‘‘I’m going in 
an’ give him a peanut!’’ for he had asked 
his mother to buy him some nuts just before 
reaching Dawson’s Farm and he had a few 
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of the goobers left. ‘‘I give you peanut, lit- 
tle nellifunt!’’ cried Trouble, as he crawled 
in between two strands of the prickly wire 
fence. His waist caught and was torn a lit- 
tle, but he didn’t mind that. 

The boar gave a grunt as he saw Trouble 
enter the field. The boar wasn’t used to this. 
He didn’t very often have company, espe- 
cially small boys. And the boar was savage 
—he didn’t like company of any kind! The 
only things he was afraid of were dogs and 
a man with a sharp pitchfork or a big stick. 

So, as soon as Trouble crawled through 
the fence, the savage boar, with loud grunts, 

made a rush for the little fellow. 


CHAPTER XI 
FUNNY FISH 


WHEN the boar, with deep grunts, started 
toward Trouble, the little boy saw that he 
had made a mistake. It wasn’t a little 
“‘nellifunt”’ at all. 

“* Cause he didn’t have any trunk—that’s 
how I knew he wasn’t a nellifunt,’’ Trouble 
explained to his mother afterward. ‘‘He 
had big teeth, like a little nellifunt, but he 
didn’t have any trunk.”’ 

As soon as he had discovered it wasn’t a 
small elephant in the field, Trouble began 
to be afraid. He didn’t exactly know what 
sort of animal this might be. Dimly he re- 
membered something about pigs on his 
grandfather’s farm. But those pigs were 
cute little pink ones in a pen with their big, 
fat mother pig. The mother pig lay on her 
side and grunted. The little pigs ran around 
squealing. None of them acted as did this 


savage boar. 
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For that reason Trouble didn’t know ex- 
actly what to make of this. He held out in 
his hand some of the peanuts he had taken 
from his pocket. In the distance Trouble 
could hear the shouts of Jan and Ted as they , 
scrambled up the apple tree. But more 
clearly than anything Trouble heard the 
grunts of the boar as it came nearer and 
nearer. 

‘*T—I don’t like you! Goon ’way!’’ called 
Trouble, after a second of watching this big, 
ugly animal. ‘‘Go ’way!”’ 

But the boar still came forward. He was 
used to having his own way except when a 
_ man with a dog or a pitchfork came in the 

field. More than once this boar had chased. 
boys and girls who, unthinkingly, had wan- 
dered to this part of Mr. Dawson’s farm. 
Mr. Dawson always warned people about 
going into the field where the boar was, but 
he had been so busy with the movie folk that 
he forgot about it this time. 

Suddenly the boar gave such a loud grunt 
of rage, ending with such a squeal, that 
Trouble was badly frightened. The little 
fellow began to ery. He wished he hadn’t 
come into the field. 

The ery of their little brother reached the 
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ears of Ted and Jan in the tree. They had 
just begun to pick some of the fruit, but 
when they heard Trouble they looked toward 
him. And what Ted saw made him drop an 
apple after he had taken one bite. He 
scrambled down out of the tree shouting: 

“‘T’m coming, Trouble! I’m coming! I 
wont let the pig bite you!”’ 

For Ted knew that boars are very savage 
when once roused. 

‘“‘T’m coming, too!’’ cried Jan. 

She tried to scramble down out of the 
tree, but slipped when on the lowest limb and 
fell to the ground. Luckily she fell in a 
place where the grass was long and thick, so 
she wasn’t hurt. She was merely jarred a 
bit, and after getting back her breath she 
ran toward the fence, through which Ted 
‘was crawling to reach Trouble. 

By this time the boar was close to the little 
fellow. Long before this the savage pig 
would have rushed at the small boy, but, 
truth to tell, the way Trouble stood there, 
erying, puzzled the boar. And when animals 
are puzzled they don’t act as quickly as when 
they know just what is going on. 

However, neither Ted nor Janet would 
have reached Trouble in time to save him. 
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For as Ted got through the barbed wire 
fence, which alone prevented the boar from 
getting out of the pasture, there was a thud 
and rush of feet and a voice shouted: 

“Tl get him! Stand still, little boy!”’ 

The rush of feet were the galloping hoofs ' 
of a horse. And the voice was that of Mr. 
Weldon, the movie actor. He rushed his 
steed toward the fence, called to his mount, 
and, in another moment, the horse sprang 
cleanly over the fence and rushed on toward 
the boar. But more particularly Mr. Wel- 
don guided his steed toward Trouble. 

As the little fellow turned to see whence 
came the pounding of hoofs and the cheery 
call of the man, the rider leaned from the 
saddle and in one hand picked up small 
William, swinging him up in front and to 
safety. All the while the horse was going 
at top speed. 

In another moment Mr. Weldon had 
leaped his animal back over the fence, and 
the boar was left alone in the field, doubtless 
wondering, in his small brain, what had be- 
come of that boy he was going to gash with 
his tusks. 

‘‘There you are, little man!’’ said Mr. 
Weldon, as he brought his horse to a slow 
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pace and set William on the ground near 
Ted, who had crawled back through the 
fence. ‘‘I wouldn’t go in that field again, if 
I were you.”’ 

‘‘T should say not!’’ cried Ted, who had 
been surprised with the quickness of it all. 
‘“What made you go in there, Trouble ?”’ 

‘‘T—now—I thought he was a little nelli- 
funt, an’ I was going to give him peanuts!”’ 
sobbed the little chap, for he wasn’t yet over 
his fright. 

“Oh, elephant! He’s crazy about ele- 
phants!’’ explained Jan, who came up just 
then. ‘‘I guess he thought the big teeth on 
that pig were elephant’s teeth.’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Mr. Weldon. ‘‘But 
keep watch of him, so he doesn’t go in there 
again.”’ 

‘Yes, we will,’’ promised Ted. 

‘“‘And thank you for saving Trouble,’’ 
added Jan. 

“‘Oh, yes, thank you!’’ murmured Ted, 
who had been so taken up with admiring 
Mr. Weldon’s horse and the manner in which 
the cowboy made his steed jump the fence 
that he had little room to think of his man- 
ners. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said the movie man, 
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with a smile. ‘‘We have to do harder things 
than that when we’re on the ‘lot.’ Well, 
I'll see you later,’’ and he rode back to join 
the others, for the camera men were getting 
ready to film certain scenes down near one 
of the barns. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin also thanked Mr. 
Weldon that night, after they had heard how 
he had gotten Trouble out of danger. The 
Curlytops and their friends were now well 
settled at the farm, where they would remain 
about a week. 

“‘Though if Mr. Portnay sends back that 
box of albums any sooner, we might travel 


_ on,’’ said Mr. Martin. 


‘*Oh, let’s stay here!’’ pleaded Jan. ‘‘It’s 
lovely here!’’ 

‘“‘We can have lots of fun,’’ added Ted. 

‘‘Well, since we started this tour mainly 
to give you children a good vacation time, 
and since you like it here, we might as well 
stay for a while,”’ said their father. 

“But you must take better care of 
Trouble,’’ their mother warned them. ‘‘I 
shan’t feel easy in my mind unless you 
promise to watch him all the while he is with 
you. With these movie folk here at the farm 
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there is so much going on that Trouble may 
easily get into danger.’’ 

‘“We’ll take good care of him,’’ promised 
Jan. 

“‘T’ll take him with me wherever I go,”’’ 
said Ted. 

‘*Well, then I’ll feel better about it,’’ said 
Mrs. Martin. 

It was because of his promise that the next 
day, when Ted and Janet decided to go fish- 
ing, Ted called: 

‘‘Come on, Trouble! You may come with 
us!’ 

“‘Oh, I like fishin’!’’ declared the little 
boy. ‘‘I’m going to catch a big one.”’ 

“‘T’ll leave him to sit on the bank near 
you,”’’ whispered Ted to his sister, ‘‘and Ill 
go off a little way by myself. I never can 
catch any big fish if I’m near him, for he’ll 
be pulling his hook in all the while to see if 
he has a bite.”’ 

‘*T know he will,’’ said Janet. ‘‘I’ll take 
eare of him while you fish.”’ 

Not far from the farmhouse was a stream 
winding in and out among a grove of trees. 
In some places there were deep pools and 
eddies where, some of the farmhands said, 
large fish could be caught. 
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Ted picked out what he thought was a 
good spot and, posting Jan and Trouble a 
little way from it, cast in his hook. 

He was sitting on a grassy bank near one 
of the deep pools spoken of by some of the 
farm hired men. Here the water had worn 
out a place in the shore, making what is 
called an eddy—a quiet, swirling bit of the 
stream where big fish love to swim. 

Ted had not been fishing long when he felt 
that he had a bite. 

‘Oh, I’ve got a big one!”’ he called to Jan, 
who was busy keeping Trouble from falling 
into the stream. ‘‘I’ve got a whopper! 
Look, Jan!”’ 

He pulled up. Something black went sail- 
ing through the air over his head. But no 
sooner had it landed than Ted found he had 
hooked an old rubber boot! 

‘Oh, jinks!’’ he cried in disgust. ‘‘Look 
at that!”’ 

“‘That’s a funny fish!’’ laughed Jan. 

“Well, I’ll get a real one this time!’’ de- 
elared her brother. 

In he cast again. There came a gentle 
tug on his line. 

‘“Now I’ve got a bite!’’ he shouted. Again 
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he pulled up. Something flopped on the 
grass behind him. 

But it was only an old shoe! 

“‘Say, what’s the matter here, anyhow?’’ 
demanded Ted. 

‘‘Ha! Ha!’’ laughed his sister. ‘‘What 
funny fish!’’ 

‘‘Look at Ted’s funny fish!’’ chuckled 
Trouble. 


TED FOUND HE HAD HOOKED AN OLD RUBBER BOOT. 
“Curlytops Touring Around” Page 115 


CHAPTER XII 
FLIP-FLOPS 


PULLING up a rubber boot in place of a 
fish wasn’t strange for the first time, since 
Ted had before this done much the same 
thing when out for a day’s sport. But when, 
the second time, he hooked an old shoe, it 
was too much! 

If he had been fishing with some of the 
Cresco lads he would have suspected a trick, 
for often one of them would slip away, reach 
for a chum’s hook in a spot where he couldn’t 
be observed, and fasten on the hook some 
queer object, putting it softly back into the 
water again and waiting for the fun that was 
sure to follow. 

But Ted knew none of his chums were 
with him now, and Janet, though she some- 
times played tricks, was too far away, look- 
ing after Trouble, to have put the boot and 


shoe on his hook. 
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‘‘Of course I might have picked them up 
off the bottom, but I don’t believe it,” 
thought the Curlytop lad. ‘‘I’m going to 
watch.’’ 

‘‘T got a better fish than yours!’’ boasted 
Trouble, holding up a small ‘‘sunny,’’ which 
had rashly nibbled at his hook. 

“So you did,’’ admitted Ted.. ‘‘But T’ll 
get a big fish soon.”’ 

“That was big enough!’’ laughed Janet, 
pointing to the rubber boot, from a hole in 
the toe of which water was running. 

‘*But it isn’t real,’’ said Ted ruefully. 
“Just you wait!’’ 

When Janet went back to the comfortable 
place she had picked out for herself and 
William, Ted again took his position on the 
jutting-out bank near the deep eddy. Once 
again he threw in his line, letting out plenty 
of it. But this time, instead of gazing off 
at the distant hills, Ted kept watch of his 
tackle. Presently he saw it begin to move 
in toward the shore at a place where tall 
grass and rushes made a secret hiding place. 

‘‘That’s funny,’’ said Ted to himself. ‘‘If 
a fish was on my hook a fish would move out 
toward the middle of the brook—not toward 
the bank.’’ For this is true of fishes. Once 
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hooked, they try to get into deep water, 
hoping to get the sharp point out of their 
mouth. 

But Ted’s line was being slowly pulled in 
toward the grass-screened bank, and it 
wasn’t at all as if a fish was hooked. 

‘Tt might be a mud turtle,’’ thought the 
lad. ‘‘A turtle would go slow like that—but 
not a fish. I’ll wait and see what happens.”’ 

His line was pulled in a little farther to- 
ward the bank. There was a movement in 
the tall grass and the lad felt a tug on his 
pole as if a fish were nibbling. It was just 
like the other two ‘‘bites’’ he had. 

‘*Now to see what it is!’’ thought Ted. 

But instead of calling to his sister to look 
what a big ‘‘fish’’ he had, the lad kept quiet 
and began to haul in. 

Something heavy was on his hook, that 
was certain. But when he hauled it up out 
of the water all that met his eyes was—an 
old rusty tin can! 

Janet looked up in time to see it sailing 
through the air and she cried, as well as she 
could for her giggles: 

‘‘Oh, Teddy! what’s the matter with you? 
More funny fish!’’ 

“‘Tt’s a trick—that’s what it is!’’ declared 
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the Curlytop lad. ‘‘A trick. Somebody 
down there in the grass is putting boots and 
shoes and tin cans on my hook!”’ 

Dropping his pole, Ted made a dash for 
the clump of tall grass and rushes where he 
had seen the cautious movements. Before 
he reached the place there was a commotion 
there, and out and up leaped a queer little 
man—a man who shouted and laughed and 
at once began turning somersaults on the 
open place a little way back from the edge 
of the stream. 

Backward and forward the queer little 
man turned somersaults. Then he sprang 
up in the air, landed on his hands, and 
bounced back to his feet. With a whoop he 
turned a ‘‘cartwheel,’’ and then rolled over 
and over in the grass. 

‘*Oh, look! He’s doing flip-flops! He’s 
doing flip-flops!’’ cried Trouble who, with 
Jan, had risen from his fishing place to look 
at the funny man. ‘‘He’s doing flip-flops 
like the nellifunt man in the circus!’’ 

Indeed, this odd character seemed to have 
come from a circus, except that he did not 
have on a gayly colored suit with shining 
spangles. 

As Ted watched the thought came into the 
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lad’s mind that this strange man was the one 
who had fastened the boot, the shoe and the 
tin can on the fish hook. 

‘“Whoop-la! That’s the way to do it!’’. 
cried the man in a jolly voice, as he walked 
around on his hands. He then very sud- 
denly straightened up. ‘‘How’s fishing ?’’ 
he asked, as he walked toward Ted. 

“*Why, it isn’t so very good—not with you 
around.’’ When Ted said this, which might 
not be considered very polite, a smile came 
to his face. One could not help smiling when 
one looked at the jolly countenance of the 
**flip-flop man’’ as Trouble called him. 

“Oh, ho! So I spoiled your fishing, did 


~ 1?’ asked the acrobat. 


“‘Somebody did,’’ declared Ted. ‘‘That’s 
all I caught.’’ He pointed to the rubber 
boot, the shoe, and the rusty tin can on the 
grass. 

‘‘Oh, dear! That’s too bad! Too bad!’’ 
sighed the funny man. ‘‘And there’s good 
fish in here, too. I know it, for I’ve pulled 
them out. Suppose you try again.”’ 

“‘T will if you’ll stay up here and not go 
down there to put things on my hook,’’ 
agreed Ted, pointing to the clump of tall 
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grass near the water’s edge, whence the man 
had come. 

‘‘Oh, ho! So you suspect me, do you?’’ 
asked the tumbler. 

“‘Yes, I do!’’ laughed Ted. ‘‘Didn’t you 
do it?”’ 

“‘T’m like George Washington. I must 
tell the truth,’’ said the man. ‘“‘I didit. I 
hope I didn’t bother you. It isn’t too late 
to eatch some real fish. Come on—throw in 
again. I’ll sit here on the bank and keep as 
quiet as a little mouse. Did you ever see a 
little mouse?’’ he asked Trouble, winking 
first one eye and then the other at the small 
boy. 

‘‘*I—now—I saw a nellifunt,’’ was Trou- 
ble’s answer. 

“‘Hum! Then you must belong in the cir- 
cus where I came from,’’ laughed the man. 

‘Oh, are you from the circus?’’ asked Jan 
eagerly. 

‘*T used to act in one—doing flip-flops and 
other clown work,’’ answered the man. 
‘‘Now I’ve joined the movies. I’m Jimmie 
Tizzy 1”? 

‘“‘Oh, are you Jimmie Tizzy?”’ cried Ted, 
for well he knew that name, having laughed 
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more than once at the funny antics of this 
clown of the movies. 

**That’s who I am,’’ the man replied, with 
a laugh. 

**You don’t look like him,’’ ventured Jan 
doubtfully. 

‘“That’s because I haven’t my make-up 
on, nor dressed as you generally see me,”’ 
said Mr. Tizzy. ‘‘But if you stay around 
here long enough you’ll see me as I really 
am. I’m going to have a part with Mr. 
Portnay next week.’’ 

‘‘Oh, are you stopping here at the farm, 
and are you with Mr. Portnay’s movie com- 
pany ?”’ cried Ted. 

““That’s right!”’ 

‘“‘We haven’t seen you before, and we’re 
staying at the farm, too,’’ said Jan. 

“There are so many of us, it’s no wonder 
you missed me,’’ said Mr. Tizzy. ‘‘I really 
haven’t done any acting for the camera since 
we came here. My part doesn’t get filmed 
until next week. But I wanted to keep in 
practice, so I came out here to do a few flip- 
flops. Then I saw you fishing and I thought 
it would be fun to play a little joke on you. 
I hid in the deep grass, pulled your hook in 
with a long stick and fastened the boot on 
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first. Then I put on the shoe and lastly the 
tin can. Did you mind it?’’ 

“Oh, no,’? admitted Ted, with a laugh. 
‘‘ At first it puzzled me. But it’s all right. 
I hope I can catch some real fish now.”’ 

“T think you can,”’ said Mr. Tizzy. ‘‘I 
won’t play any more jokes.”’ 

Ted baited his hook anew and prepared 
to cast in again, while the funny acrobat 
sat down on the bank near the Curlytop lad 
to watch him. 

‘‘Come on, Trouble,’’ said Jan, in a low 
voice. ‘‘We’ll let Ted catch a big fish for 
us.”’ 

But Trouble didn’t want to go. He 
dragged and held back. 

‘““Wait! Wait!’ he begged. ‘‘I want to 
ast him suffin!’’ 

“What is it, little man?’’ inquired Mr. 
Tizzy, with a smile. ‘‘Do you want me to 
stand on my head again? I’d better not 
until your brother catches a fish. But what 
else do you want to ask me ?”’ 

‘“‘Can you do flip-flops on a nellifunt’s 
back ?’’ inquired Trouble. 

‘*Yes, I’ve done that,’’ admitted Mr. 
Tizzy. ‘‘If you’ll bring your elephant here 
I’ll flip-flop on his back.”’ 
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**T hasn’t got a nellifunt,’’ admitted the 
little lad. ‘‘But maybe I could find one in 
the woods. Once I gave a nellifunt pea- 
nuts.”’ 

‘‘And he’s never forgotten it!’’ laughed 
Jan. ‘‘But come on,’’ she urged her small 
brother. ‘‘Ted wants to fish. Maybe Mr. 
Tizzy will do some other tricks for you,’’ she 
added. 

*‘T surely will,’’ promised the acrobat. 
**T must keep myself in practice ready for 
the work next week. Now go ahead and fish, 
Ted.”’ 

When it grew quiet, the lad eagerly waited 
for a nibble, and he was soon rewarded by 
pulling up a good-sized fish. 

“‘It’s a real one this time!’’ Ted shouted, 
as the beauty flopped on the grass. 

“‘T must watch him,”’ said Mr. Tizzy. ‘‘I 
may get some ideas from the way he leaps 
about.”’ 

From then on Ted had good luck and 
caught five fish before it was time to go home. 
Trouble, also, caught a fair-sized perch, 
which much delighted him. 

‘“‘Now for a few more flips and I[’ll walk 
back with you,’’ said Mr. Tizzy. ‘‘I’m glad 
to know we’re stopping at the same place. 
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I heard some talk last night about children 
being at the farm, but I thought they meant 
movie children.”’ 

“Well, we’re sort of on the move,’’ ex- 
plained Ted. ‘‘We’re touring around for 
our vacation. But Mr. Portnay took two 
old photograph albums by mistake, and 
we’re waiting for him to send them back.”’ 

‘‘Go on—do a flip-flop!’’ urged Trouble 
eagerly. ‘‘T like ’em!’’ 

“Allright. Here goes, little man!’’ cried 
Mr. Tizzy. 

He began turning somersaults again, leap- 
ing back and forth, doing handsprings and 
cartwheels on a smooth place in the grass. 

‘‘Now watch this!’’ he cried, and he bent 
himself in the shape of a hoop by grasping 
his ankles with his hands. Around and 
around he rolled, the children laughing in 
glee until, all at once, Mr. Tizzy disappeared. 

Out of sight he vanished, as though the 
earth had opened and swallowed him! 


] 


CHAPTER XIII 
TED FALLS OFF 


For a while the Curlytop children and 
Trouble thought this sudden vanishing of 
Mr. Tizzy was one of his tricks—he was so 
full and bubbling over with them. Ted said 
afterward he thought the movie man had 
doubled himself up into as small a ball as 
- possible and was hiding behind a clump of 
grass. 

But when nearly a minute passed and Mr. 
Tizzy did not come back, the children began 
to get worried. A trick and a joke might 
be all right, but this was a little too much! 

‘“Maybe he hurt himself,’’ suggested Jan. 

This very thought was in Ted’s mind, but 
his sister spoke of it first. 

‘‘Let’s look and see where he is,’’ went on 
Jan. 

‘“‘He went down in a hole!’’ declared 
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Certainly it looked so, and when Ted 
walked forward, toward the place where he 
had last seen the acrobat and when Janet 
and Trouble followed, the Curlytop lad 
found that what his little brother said was 
true. 

There was a hole in the ground, a rather 
deep and steep hole with grass growing close 
to the edge of it. And down in this hole lay 
the acrobat in a huddled heap. 

So still and quiet he was, all doubled up, 
that Janet felt frightened. She was going 
to ask Ted if he thought the jolly man might 
be dead. But Ted suddenly exclaimed: 

“‘T guess he’s fainted. I’ll get some water 
and pour it on him.”’ 

Ted had once seen his aunt faint, and his 
mother had dashed water on her face. 

Back to the stream ran the boy, and in the 
can he had fished out he brought back some 
water. When some of this had been spilled 
on the face of the man lying in the hole, he 
opened his eyes and asked rather faintly: 

‘*What happened ?”’ 

‘You flip-flopped into a hole,’’ answered 
Ted. ‘‘Can you get out or shall I run back 
to the farm for help ?”’ 

‘Oh, I guess I’m all right now,’’ was the 
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answer. ‘‘I remember now. I was eart- 
wheeling around and, all of a sudden, I saw 
this hole in front of me. Before I could stop 
myself I rolled into it. I hit my head ona 
stone, and that’s all I remember. But I’m 
all right now, though I guess I was uncon- 
scious for a minute or two.”’ 

**We didn’t know what had happened to 
you,’’ remarked Janet. 

‘*Well, it isn’t anything to worry about,”’ 
said the man, as he untangled himself, for 
his legs and arms were rather mixed up. 
**T’ll be all right in another minute.’’ 

He serambled out of the hole, gave him- 
self a shake to make sure no bones were 
broken, and then went down to the edge of 
the little river, where he bathed his head, 
especially the place that had hit a stone, and 
drank some water. 

‘‘Now I feel better,’’ he announced. ‘‘ But 
I guess I won’t do any more flip-flops right 
away.”’ 

‘What do you think made that hole?’’ 
asked Ted, as they stood around the edge, 
looking down in it, after Mr. Tizzy said he 
thought they had better start back to the 
farm. 

‘‘Some boys may have dug it for a cave to 
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play in, or some one may have dug a big 
stone out of there,’’ said the acrobat. ‘‘ But 
if they took a stone out, where it is I can’t 
see,’? and he looked around in vain for a 
sight of the bowlder. ‘‘More likely it was 
boys at play,’’ he said. ‘‘But it was dug 
some time ago, for the grass has grown all 
around the edge and the dirt they took out 
has disappeared.”’ 

Glad that nothing more serious had hap- 
pened, the Curlytops started back toward 
the group of farm buildings. Ted carried 
the fish he had caught, and Trouble insisted 
on bringing home his small sunny and the 
perch, neither of which were of much ac- 
count for the kitchen. 

‘‘Oh, what a fine fisherman you are, Wil- 
liam!’’ his mother exclaimed, when she saw 
what he held up for her to admire. ‘‘Why, 
you’ll soon be able to catch enough for a 
whole meal.”’ 

‘‘T caught a fish before Ted did,’’ an- 
nounced the little lad. ‘‘He got a rubber 
boot !”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin laughed at the story 
of the funny trick played on Ted by the flip- 
flop man, and a little later that day they met 
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the actor and talked to him, liking him very 
much. 

While Mr. Martin was waiting for an 
answer to the letter he had sent to New 
York, asking Mr. Portnay to return the 
photograph albums taken by mistake, there 
was nothing to do save to amuse himself as" 
well as he could at the farm and make the 
best of matters. 

The moving picture actor might ship the 
box of albums back by express, or he might 
bring them himself, so Mr. Weldon said. 

‘‘Harry Portnay is a queer chap,’’ said 
the cowboy actor who had leaped his horse 
over the fence to save Trouble from the ugly 
boar. ‘‘He never does what you think he 
will. It would be just like him to send a 
special messenger back with those books, or 
he may even forget all about them and leave 
them in his New York office.’’ 

“‘But I have written him a letter about 
them!’’ exclaimed Mr. Martin. 

“‘Yes, [ know. But he gets a lot of letters 
every day—all movie stars do—and he may 
not pay much attention to yours.”’ 

“‘T must get those albums back if I have 
to go to New York for them myself,’’ de- 
clared the father of the Curlytops. 
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‘Oh, I’d like to go to New York!”’ cried 
Ted. 

“‘So would I!’ added his sister. 

_ ‘We have made other plans,’’ their 
‘mother answered, with a smile. ‘‘We are 
going to tour around and make a stop in 
Bentville—as soon as we get the albums.”’ 

Meanwhile, the only thing to do was to 
wait, and it was a pleasant waiting, at least 
for the children. They liked it at the Daw- 
son Farm, for there was much to see and do, 
especially with the moving picture people 
there. Every day some scenes were taken— 
nothing very elaborate or big, because of the 
absence of the star, but enough to keep the 
camera men and the actors and actresses 
busy. 

To their delight, the day after the queer 
fishing trip the children saw Mr. Tizzy do 
some of his funny tricks in front of the cam- 
era. The acrobat said he was all right again 
after his tumble into the hole, and he cer- 

s tainly was lively enough, leaping here and 
there. 

One afternoon Mr. Birch, the director, 
walked over to the Martin family, who were 
all sitting under a shade tree. The director 
seemed to have something on his mind. 
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‘“‘Did your children ever act in the 
movies?’’ he asked Mr. Martin. 

“*T don’t believe they ever did,’’ was the 
answer. 

“*Oh, yes, Daddy, I did, once!’’ cried Ted. 

‘You did! Where?’’ asked his mother, 
for she did not remember any such happen- 
ing. 
‘““Why, they took pictures of a baseball 
game in Cresco once,’’ went on the Curlytop 
Jad. ‘‘I was there in the grandstand. They 
took pictures of the people in the stand and 
they took mine. I saw myself in the movies 
afterward.”’ 

“*Oh, yes, I do remember that,’’ said Mrs. 
~ Martin. ‘‘But that wasn’t really acting.”’ 

“‘Well, I can give them a chance now, if 
you'll let them take it,’’ said the director. 
*““One of our writers has made a change in 
this story we are filming, and we need three 
child characters in it for a short scene. If 
you'll let your Curlytops and their little 
_brother take part, it will be a big favor 
to us.”’ 

“‘T don’t see any objection,’’ replied Mr. 
Martin, as his wife looked at him. ‘‘What 
do you want them to do?’’ 

“‘T want them to ride on the back of a 
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pony,’’ explained the movie director. ‘‘Mr. 
Dawson has a very safe pony, and I’d like 
to have the children shown crossing a 
meadow where the pony is pastured. They 
have been after berries, we’ll say. On the 
way back they want some fun, so they ride 
on the pony’s back—all three of them. 
We'll take pictures of them doing that.”’ 

‘‘Three of them on one pony? Maybe the 
pony wouldn’t like it,’’ said Mr. Martin, 
with a laugh. 

‘‘Oh, the pony won’t mind,’’ the director 
assured him. 

So it was arranged, and the next morning 
the three children went to the pasture, fol- 
lowed by some of the movie people and two 
camera men. Mr. Dawson had given per- 
mission to use the pony. 

‘Now don’t think of anything except hav- 
ing fun,’’ the director advised them. ‘‘Ted, 
you help your sister and your brother on the 
pony’s back, and then scramble up yourself. 
Janet, you guide the pony as I eall to you 
through my megaphone. But, above all, 
don’t look directly into the camera. We 
want this to seem natural.”’ 

“You can’t keep Trouble from looking at 
the camera,’’ laughed Ted. ‘‘He’s doing it 
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now. I guess he thinks music will come 
out.”’ 

**Well, it doesn’t matter so much about 

_ him,”’ replied the director. ‘‘But you two 
older ones keep your eyes away from the 
camera. Look anywhere but there.’’ 

There was a rehearsal first, and finally the 
director said the children did very well. 

‘All right now, we’ll try it in earnest,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come on—camera!”’ 

Ted led his brother and sister through the 
pasture toward the pony, which was a tame 
one and fond of children. The Curlytops. 
had made friends with him the first day they 
arrived. 

“All right now,’’ called the director 
through his megaphone, while the cameras 
clicked away. ‘‘Put your sister up on the 
pony’s back, Ted.”’ 

This was done, and then the delighted and 
shouting Trouble was helped up by Ted to 
a seat behind Janet. 

s» ‘*Now you get on, and try to make the 
pony run!”’ the director suggested. 

Ted managed to scramble up on the back 
of the little horse, and he did it very well. 
But the pony this time seemed to dislike so 
many on his back. Instead of running as he 
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was wanted to, the pony kicked up his heels, 
and the next thing Ted knew he was falling 
off. 

“‘Oh, you’re spoiling the picture! You 
have spoiled it!’’ cried Janet, as she glanced 
back, a funny look on her face, and saw her 
brother slipping off. 

But the cameras clicked away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JAN IN A TRAP 


Trp Martin hit the ground with a hard 
thump. He grunted, for the breath was 
knocked out of him. But he wasn’t hurt. 
He knew that as soon as any one. At school 
Ted played football sometimes, and more 
than once he had had a harder fall than this. 

‘““Whoa! Whoa!” cried Janet to the pony. 
~ She pulled on the reins and the little animal 
came to a stop. 

‘“‘What’s matter?’’ Trouble wanted to 
know. ‘‘Why don’t horse go on?”’ 

‘‘Because Ted’s fallen off,’’ explained his 
sister. 

By this time the Curlytop lad had leaped 
up and was running to get on the pony. 
What bothered him more than anything else 
was the fact that the camera men, laughing 
among themselves, were still grinding away 
at the cranks of their machines, taking mov- 
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“Wait! Wait!’ cried Ted. ‘‘Don’t take 
me now! Wait until I get on the pony!”’ 

“That’s all right, Ted!’? laughed Mr. 
Birch. ‘‘This is funnier and better than I 
thought it would be. Can you fall. off 
again ?’’ he asked, as the camera men stopped 
grinding, for Ted was now beside the pony 
which had come to a halt, with Janet and 
Trouble still on its back. ‘‘Can you fall 
off again, Ted ?”’ 

‘‘Can I fall off again?’’ cried the boy, in 
surprise. ‘‘Do you mean you want me to 
fall off on purpose ?”’ 

“That’s just what I want,’’ replied Mr. 
Birch. ‘‘The cameras happened to snap you 
when you fell the first time. It made a good 
scene, and I’m going to change the story 
about to fititin. But if you can do the same 
thing again, maybe in a little different way, 
it will be very funny. Want to try?’’ 

‘‘Sure I do!’’ declared Ted. ‘‘I’ll be just 
like one of the funny men in the pictures, 
won’t [?”’ 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder,’’ agreed Mr. Birch, 
with a laugh. ‘‘Now get ready,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘Janet, you guide the pony along and 
Ted will run up and try to get on. When 
he does you make the pony go a little faster 
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as if you were trying to get away. Then Ted 
will slip to the ground as he did before. You 
aren’t afraid, are you, little man?”’ he asked 
Trouble. 

‘‘No, I not ’fraid,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I 
like horsies an’ I like nellifunts. Once I 
roded on a nellifunt, I did.’’ 

*‘Good! Then a pony oughtn’t to frighten 
you,’’ chuckled Mr. Birch. ‘‘Get ready 
now!”’ 

Again the pony ambled forward, with 
Janet and Trouble on its back, and Ted ran 
forward to get on. Janet did just as the 
director told her to, and her brother slipped 
off in a funny fashion. 

“‘That’s fine!’’ cried Mr. Birch, with a 
laugh. ‘‘You children will be in the movies 
some day. It’s a good thing you fell off, 
Ted, even if it was accidental at first, for it 
gave me an idea. That’s the way it often 
happens in this sort of work—accidents, 
many times, make the best scenes.”’ 

“‘T thought sure he’d spoiled the picture 
when he slipped off,’’ confessed Janet, when 
the cameras had stopped grinding. 

“‘T did, too,’’ admitted Ted. ‘‘I’d like to 
see how I looked when I fell.”’ 

‘‘We’ll let you do that some day,’”’ prom- 
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ised the director. And I might say that, 
later in the season when they were back 
home, the Curlytops saw this picture, in 
which they had had a part in making, shown 
in the Cresco Theater. Ted beheld himself 
running after the pony and slipping from 
its back in a queer way that made him laugh. 
All who saw it also laughed, including Ted’s 
friends and playmates. As for Trouble, 
when he saw himself and Janet on the pony, 
the little fellow let out a scream of delight. 

So, all in all, though at first it seemed as 
though their efforts were going to fail, the 
initial appearance of the Curlytops in the 
movies was quite a success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin liked it very much 
at Dawson’s Farm, and only for the fact that 
he had planned to make a tour induced the 
father of the Curlytops to carry out the idea. 

“‘TIt would be nice to stay here all sum- 
mer,’’ he said to his wife. 

““Ves,’’ she agreed. ‘‘But I would like a 
little change, and so would the children. I 
want to get near a lake or a large river for 
a week or two.”’ 

‘*Ves, I’d like that myself,’’ said Mr. Mar- 
tin. ‘‘And if I can manage it we may take 
a motor boat trip. We'll stay here until 
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Mr. Portnay sends back that box of albums, 
and then we’ll travel on.’’ 

“You ought to hear from him in a day or 
so,’’ said Mrs. Martin. 

**T expect to,’’ replied her husband. 

Meanwhile, the Curlytops and Trouble 
were having a great deal of fun on the farm. 
They were allowed to gather eggs and do 
some of the small chores about the place, 
such as feeding the chickens and taking salt 
to some sheep in a distant pasture. 

Every day some moving pictures were 
taken, and when this happened not too far 
away the children were allowed to watch. 
Some of the scenes were filmed several miles 
distant from the farm, in rocky glens or in 
bits of woodland which were needed for the 
background. On such occasions the actors. 
and actresses were piled into automobiles, 
or those who had horses rode them, and the 
whole company, cameras and all, would go 
to the spot picked out by Mr. Birch. 

Once he filmed a fishing scene, and when 
Mr. Tizzy happened to mention the trick he 
had played on Ted, the director had a great 
idea. 

‘‘We'll do that for the movies!’’ he cried. 
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‘Tt will be great. Will you children go 
through with it for us?’’ 

‘‘T guess so,’’ said Ted, ‘‘if my father 
thinks it’s all right.”’ 

Mr. Martin gave his consent, and so, for 
the second time, the Curlytops faced the 
camera. Or, rather, they didn’t exactly face 
it, for if you will notice in moving pictures, 
the players hardly ever gaze directly at you, 
which means that they don’t peer straight 
at the lens of the camera. 

But Ted threw in his baited hook and 
waited for a bite, while the flip-flop man, 
hidden in the grass around the bend in the 
bank, fastened on a rubber boot. Another 
camera took close-up views of this scene, 
while the first camera was picturing Ted’s 
surprise when he pulled up the rubber boot 
full of water which spurted from the hole in 
the toe. 

The rest of the funny scene, with the shoe 
and the tin can, was also taken, and Trouble 
was even filmed catching a real fish, much to 
his delight. Then Mr. Tizzy did flip-flops 
while the children were shown laughing at 
him after they had discovered the trick. 
But the funny man did not again fall down 
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the hole, as that was considered too dan- 
gerous. 

The next day Mr. Martin received a letter 
from the movie actor in New York, saying 
how sorry Mr. Portnay was to learn that his 
helper had, by mistake, picked up the box 
of albums. 

‘‘T am having your box shipped back to 
you by express,’’ wrote the leading man. ‘‘T 
hope you will receive it safely. I may see 
you before the summer is over, as my com- 
pany is going to travel in the same direction 
you are taking on your tour.’’ 

*‘Oh, I hope we do see him again!’’ ex- 
claimed Janet, when the letter was talked 
about one afternoon. ‘‘I like him.”’ 

‘“So do I,’’ declared Ted. ‘‘I wish I 
could ride a horse as he does, or like Mr. 
Weldon.”’ 

“Well, I shall be glad to get back Mr. 
Cardwell’s albums,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘As 
soon as that box comes we’ll travel on again 
and bid good-by to the movie folk, at least 
for a while.”’ 

It was some time later, that same after- 
noon, that Janet wandered off by herself to 
a little wood lot about a mile from the farm- 
house. She wanted to pick some wild flow- 
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ers, and Ted, whom she asked to come with 
her, said he didn’t want to. 

But Janet did not mind going alone, for 
she had often been in these same woods be- 
fore. She had been taking care of Trouble 
nearly all of that day, and Trouble certainly 
lived up to his name—he was full of mis- 
chief. Jan was glad to get away from him 
for a time, dearly as she loved him. 

So she wandered about, picking flowers 
that grew in the woods and enjoying the 
beautiful scenes all about her. She neared 
a little gully, down the sides of which grew 
some blossoms she had not before noticed— 
beautiful red flowers. 

‘*Oh, I’m going to get some of them!”’ she 
murmured. 

Down the pine-needle-covered sides of the 
gully she scrambled, toward a big clump of 
ferns, near which grew the red flowers she 
so much admired. 

The sides of the gully were steeper than 
Janet realized, and she was going faster 
than she thought—so fast, in fact, that 
when she reached the clump of ferns she 
couldn’t stop. Right through them she had 
to run, and, before she knew it, she saw that 
just behind them, hidden in a growth of 
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tangled bushes, was what seemed to be a . 
large box. | 

It was a box one end of which was open. 
Before Janet had time to wonder what such 
a big box was doing out there in the woods, 
and before she could stop herself, she had 
run right into it, through the opening. 

“‘T wonder what this is?’’ thought the 
little girl. ‘‘It has such a funny smell— 
like wild animals in the cireus!’’ 

There was a clicking sound and the big 
box, which Janet was now inside of, began 
to tremble. Then came a jar and a thud, 
and it suddenly grew dark. 

**Oh!’’ gasped Janet. 

She whirled about, but too late! 

Behind her, the opening was closed. The 
sliding end of the box trap—for such it was 
—had dropped into place, falling shut, and 
making poor Janet a prisoner. 

On }ananta trap!” she cried.” --inta 
wild animal trap! How am I ever going to 
get out ?”’ 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BOX COMES BACK 


JANET Martin was frightened—very 
much so, though not so much but what she 
kept her wits about her and looked around 
the strange prison in which she found her- 
self. 

At first, when the sliding door in the end 
of the box trap had fallen, closing the only 
way out, it had been very dark. But ina 
few moments Jan was able to look about her, 
and she noticed that near the top of the box 
there were openings which let in light and 
air. The openings were merely holes, not 
large enough for a cat or dog to get through, 
to say nothing of a girl like Janet. 

The box was about six feet wide, almost 
as long, and quite as high, so there was 
plenty of room for Janet to stand up in it 
and walk about. 

‘‘It would make a nice play-house,’’ she 


thought to herself. 
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But she did not feel at all like playing 
now. All she wanted to do was to get out 
of this box trap prison. So well had it been 
concealed in the bushes back of the clump of 
ferns that Jan had not noticed it at all until 
she had entered. 

‘*T guess a wild animal would do the same 
thing,’’ thought Janet. ‘‘He’d run right in 
here and be caught. I must have jiggled 
something that made the door slide down. 
And I guess there’s been a wild animal in 
here not long ago. It smells so.”’ 

On the floor of the trap were dried leaves 
and grass; and the whole place smelled like 
the inside of the animal tent at a circus, a 
queer, wild smell which most of you know, 
I am sure. 

‘‘But if there was a wild animal in here, 
how did he get out?’’ thought the little girl, 
who, now that her eyes were accustomed to 
the semi-darkness, could see about her quite 
plainly. ‘‘If he got out, maybe I can.”’ 

She pushed against the sides of the box 
as hard as she could and she pounded with 
her little fists, but the box seemed very solid. 
Then she tried to raise the sliding door that 
had dropped shut behind her as soon as she 
entered the trap. But though this door rat- 
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tled and moved a little in the grooves in 
which it slid up and down, Jan could not 
raise it. It seemed to be fastened in place. 

‘“Maybe the wild animal that was caught 
here didn’t get out,’’ thought the little 
Curlytop girl. ‘‘Maybe Mr. Dawson had 
to come and let it out; or maybe some of the 
movie people. I guess that was it—they 
caught a moving picture animal in this trap, 
and now they’ve caught me and I can’t get 
out!”’ 

Janet cried a little as she thought of this. 
It would soon be dark, she feared, and she 
did not want to stay in the trap all night. 

“‘T know what I[’ll do,’’ thought Janet, as 
she dried her tears, for she knew crying did 
no good. ‘‘I’ll yell as loud as I can. I'll 
call and shout and somebody will hear me 
and come and let me out. Maybe Ted will 
come, or that funny flip-flop man.”’ 

Having thus made up her mind, Janet 
began to shout and call. Her voice sounded 
strange and hollow in the box trap. She 
wondered how far it would carry. She 
hoped they might hear her down at the 
sae e but she hardly thought this pos- 
sible. 

Then a new terror came to poor Janet. 
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She began to think of the wild animal that 
had been in the trap. 

‘“Maybe it was a bear,’’ she whispered to 
herself. ‘‘And maybe he might hear me yell- 
ing and come to see me. I wouldn’t like 
that. But, anyhow, he couldn’t get in, since 
I can’t get out.”’ 

For the first time Janet was glad the trap 
was firmly closed. True, she couldn’t get 
out, but then, no wild animal could get in. 

After Janet had called as loudly as she 
could for some time and no one had an- 
swered, she began to feel tired. So she sat 
down in a corner of the box trap, on the soft 
dried grass and leaves. 

“‘Oh, dear! I wish some one would come 
and get me out!”’ she sighed. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Martin 
began to inquire for Janet. The little girl 
had told her mother about going to the 
“‘wood-lot,’’ as Mr. Dawson called it, to pick 
flowers. 

“‘But it’s time she was back,’”’ Mrs. Martin 
said to her husband. ‘‘It will soon be eve- 
ning.”’ 

“T’ll go after her!’’ offered Ted, who had 
just come back from a distant pasture, hav- 
ing been there with one of the hired men to 
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salt the sheep. Every so often lumps of 
coarse, rock salt were put in boxes in the 
fields where the sheep roamed. Sheep, and 
most other animals, like a bit of salt now 
and then. It keeps them healthy. 

‘All right, Teddy,’’ said his mother. ‘‘I 
wish you would go after Janet. She’s prob- 
ably all right, but she has forgotten it is 
getting late. Very likely she has found 
more flowers than she expected and she 
wants to get a big bouquet.”’ 

‘*T come, too!’’ offered Trouble, as he saw 
his brother starting away. 

‘*No, you stay here,’’ objected Mrs. Mar- 
tin, with a laugh. ‘‘We don’t want you get- 
ting lost.”’ 

‘*T’ll soon be back,’’ Ted called to William. 

The Curlytop lad well knew the path to 
the wood lot, for he and his sister had trod 
it many times since coming to Dawson’s 
Farm. And now running and now walking 
fast, Ted was soon on the edge of the clump 
of trees. He looked about, but did not See y 
any signs of his sister. 

‘“Maybe she started back another way,’’ 
he told himself. 

But he decided to give a good look around 
in the woods, and when he had done so and 
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had not yet caught a glimpse of Janet pick- 
ing flowers, Ted began to feel worried. 

‘*Guess I’ll give a yell and see if she an- 
swers,’’ he said to himself. So he ealled: 
“‘Janet! Janet! Oh, Jan! where are you?”’ 

Ted paused for a reply, but none came. 

Then he called again, and listened. About 
him he heard only the rustle of the wind in 
the trees, the whisperings of the bushes, the 
tinkle of a distant waterfall and the songs 
of birds. 

**T wonder where she is?’’ thought the boy. 

Taking a long breath, he gave the loudest 
shout of which he was capable. It made him 
red in the face. Then he listened. 

At last he heard an answer. 

“Ted! Oh, Ted! Come and get me out! 
I’m in a trap!’’ 

It was Janet’s voice, beyond a doubt, but 
such a strange voice—and faint and far 
away. Ted remembered once when his sis- 
ter had been shut in the preserve closet down 
the cellar at home in Cresco. Her voice 
then had sounded just as it did now. 

‘But there isn’t any cellar here,’’ thought 
Ted. Once more he called: ‘‘Where are 
you? I can’t see you!”’ 

‘‘T’m shut up in a box trap!’’ answered 
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Janet. ‘‘It’s by a big clump of ferns down 
in a little hollow.”’ 

Ted at that moment was standing on the 
edge of the gully into which Janet had run 
to get the red flowers. And, looking down, 
Ted saw where thé ferns had been broken 
and bent to one side as his sister pushed 
through them. He also saw the top of the 
box hidden among the bushes. 

“‘All right! I’m coming, Jan!’’ cried 
Ted, as he scrambled down the steep sides. 

Janet had been roused from a half slum- 
ber by the call of her brother’s voice and 
had answered him. Thus he had found her. 

But when he stood in front of the box 
trap, Ted was a bit puzzled as to how Janet 
had gotten in and how he was going to get 
her out. 

‘*How does this thing work ?”’ he called to 
his sister, through the wooden sides. 
‘*How’d you get in?”’ 

‘*T ran in when the door was open. I ran 
in before I knew what it was,’’ answered 
Janet. ‘‘Then the door dropped shut. I 
guess I must have jiggled something.”’ 

‘‘T guess you did,’’ answered Ted. ‘‘Now 
I wonder if I can get this door open! I’ve 
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got to pry it up with a long stick if I can 
find one.’’ 

Luckily, the Curlytop lad discovered just 
what was needed—a long tree branch, sharp 
on one end, likea wedge. This wedge he put 
under the edge of the sliding door and pried 
it up. As the door raised a little, Ted, 
holding it in that position with one hand on 
the long stick, while Janet helped from the 
inside, thrust a stone beneath the door. 
There was a crack wide enough for Janet 
to thrust out her hand. 

‘But I can’t crawl out through that 
erack,’’ she said. 

‘*T know it,’’ answered her brother. ‘‘I’ll 
lift it up higher.”’ 

This he did, a foot or so at a time, putting 
more stones and finally upright sticks be- 
neath the wooden slide, until it was raised 
high enough for Janet to crawl out. 

‘‘Oh, I’m so glad you came!”’ she cried to 
her brother. 

“‘So’m I,’’ he said. ‘‘ But what made you 
go in there?”’ 

“‘T didn’t know it was a trap,’’ explained 
the little girl. ‘‘I saw some red flowers and 
I ran to pick them and before I knew it 
I was in the box, and I must have jiggled 
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something for the door fell shut behind me 
and I couldn't get out.”’ 

‘“‘T guess it’s a wild animal trap, all right,”’ 
Ted remarked. ‘‘It smells so,’’ and he 
sniffed the air. 

“Do you think they catch bears here ?’’ 
asked Janet. 

“‘Maybe,’’ assented Ted. 

“‘Then let’s run home,”’ suggested his sis- 
ter, for it was now getting dusk in the woods, 
though it was lighter out in the open. 

Ted took out the sticks and stones from 
beneath the door, letting it drop into place 
again. 

‘*So nobody else will be caught,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

Then he and his sister hurried back to the 
farmhouse. 

‘‘Say, now, that’s too bad!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Birch, the movie director, when he 
heard what had happened. ‘‘We did have 
some wild animals in that box, but they were 
foxes, not bears. And we didn’t trap the 
foxes—we just held them in that box so we 
could let them run out when we wanted to 
take moving pictures of them. 

‘“‘We hid the box in the bushes so it 
wouldn’t show in the picture, and the door 
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was pulled up by a long rope. After we 
filmed the foxes some of the men must have 
left the door open, taking off the ropes. So 
it was turned into a regular trap, though we 
didn’t intend it as such. 

‘‘The door thus left propped up, when 
Janet went in she must have ‘jiggled’ it, as 
she says, so it dropped into place. I’m 
mighty sorry about it, little girl!’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mind, as long as I got out 
before dark,’’? laughed Jan. ‘‘But I was 
seared for a little while.’’ 

‘‘T’ll see that it doesn’t happen again,”’ 
declared the director. ‘‘We have no fur- 
ther use for the box, since we have made the 
~fox films, so I’ll have it taken away.’’ 

A few days later most of the pictures in- 
tended to be filmed at Dawson’s Farm had 
been taken, and the company prepared to 
move on to the next location. Already some 
of the cowboys and other men and women 
connected with the company had left. 

One last scene taken was where Mr. 
Tizzy, the funny flip-flop man, pretended to 
be a cowboy, riding a horse to lasso a pig. 
It was a lively affair. The animal used was 
not the savage boar that had nearly hurt 
Trouble, but a more gentle pig. 
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The Curlytops and their father and 
mother, as well as the Dawson household, 
laughed until the tears ran out of their eyes 
at the funny antics of Mr. Tizzy and the no 
less funny actions of the pig. 

At last the flip-flop man lassoed the squeal- 
ing pig, which, however, dragged the man off 
his horse and pulled him around the lot. 
And of all this the clicking cameras took 
many pictures which, later, made thousands 
of persons laugh. 

It was this same afternoon that an ex- 
press package came for Mr. Martin. It was 
a wooden box well wrapped in paper. 

‘‘What is it, Daddy? Oh, what is it?” 
cried Janet, dancing up and down in excite- 
ment. 

‘*Oh, let him look first, Jan,’’ admonished 
Teddy. 

‘* Ah, the album box has come back!”’ said 
the father of the Curlytops. ‘‘Now I won’t 
have to tell Mr. Cardwell it is missing. We 
can take it on the tour with us.”’ 

He tore open one end of the paper wrap- 
ping, disclosing the red, shining wooden box. 

‘‘No need to take off all the paper,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is well packed and I’ll leave it so 
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and put itin the car. We'll travel on again 
to-morrow, Curlytops!’’ 

Ted and Janet were glad of this, though 
they liked it at the farm. But children are 
always glad of a change, I suppose. 

So Mr. Martin put the wrapped box in his | 
ear. If he had only taken off all the paper 
and had looked more closely inside, there 
would have been a different ending to this 
story. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON AGAIN 


WHEN Mrs. Martin called Janet the next 
morning, to tell the Curlytop girl to get up, 
dress and have breakfast, ready to start 
touring again, Janet, with her eyes still 
closed, began to call: 

‘‘Let me out! Let me out! Oh, don’t let 
the bears come in!”’ 

This awakened Trouble, and he wanted to 
know what the matter was. 

‘“‘T guess Janet thinks she is back in the 
box trap again,’’ said Mrs. Martin, with a 
smile. ‘‘Wake up, my dear! Wake up,’’ 
she went on, giving her daughter a gentle 
shake. ‘‘You’re all right, Janet.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! Oh!’ gasped the little girl, as she 
opened her eyes. She was plainly surprised 
to find herself safe in bed in the room with 
her mother and Trouble. ‘‘I—I thought I 
was in the box trap and a bear was trying to 


come in with me,’’ she said. 
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‘‘T thought that was it,’’ replied her 
mother. ‘‘It was quite an adventure for 
you, but don’t think any more about it.”’ 

And Janet tried not to. 

‘I’m sorry to see you folks go,’’ Mr. Daw- 
son said to Mr. Martin, when the Curlytop 
family was at breakfast. ‘‘The old farm 
will be a lonesome place with you and the 
movie people leaving. The last of them will 
go to-day, too.’’ 

‘‘We have enjoyed it here,’”’ said Mrs. 
Martin. 

‘““We'll come back again,’’ promised 
Trouble, as he finished the last of his boiled 
egg and drank the glass of milk. ‘‘I like 
- it here a lot.’’ 

‘*T’m glad you do, my dear,’’ said motherly 
Mrs. Dawson. 

The big touring car was brought around 
to the side porch, and into it the Martin fam- 
ily baggage was piled. Mr. Martin made 
sure that the box Mr. Portnay had sent 
from New York was in a safe place. 

‘*T hope nothing more happens to that box 
before I deliver it to Mr. Cardwell in Bent- 
ville,’’ said Ted’s father, with a sigh of re- 
lief as he put the small chest under some 
robes. ‘‘If I had known all the anxiety it 
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was going to give us, I’d never have prom- 
ised to deliver it for my neighbor,’’ he told 
Mr. Dawson. 

‘‘Well, when you have a lot of worry it’s 
best to get it over with,’’ said the farmer. 
‘‘Be sure and stop off to see us when you 
come this way again.”’ 

‘‘We will,’? promised Mrs. Martin. 

Then the Curlytops were off again on their 
summer touring trip. More adventures lay 
ahead of them. 

‘‘Where are we going now, Daddy?’’ 
asked Janet, as they rode along a pleasant 
country highway. 

‘“The next big place at which we expect to 
stop is called Evenham,’’ was the answer. 
‘*But we won’t be there before to-morrow or 
next day.”’ 

_ ‘Where do you expect to stop to-night ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Martin. 

‘What would you say to camping out ?”’ 
her husband wanted to know. 

‘*In the tent ?’’ cried Ted. 

**Oh, what fun!’’ echoed Jan. 

*‘T goin’ to make a campfire!’’ declared 
Trouble. 

‘*We’ll see about that,’? his father an- 
swered. ‘‘Yes, if your mother thinks well of 
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it, we can stop in some good place, rig the 
tent up to the side of the ear, and stay there 
all night,’’ Mr. Martin went on to Ted and 
Janet. ‘‘It’s going to be a warm, pleasant 
night.”’ 

‘‘And can we cook a meal?’’ Ted wanted 
to know. ‘‘It isn’t like camping out if you 
don’t cook your own meal.”’ 

‘*Yes, we can do that, too,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin, who liked camp life and roughing it 
almost as much as did the Curlytops. 

So it was decided, and in the next town 
they stopped to purchase some bacon, coffee 
and other things they could cook over their 
alcohol stoves. They carried two small 


. stoves. 


About noon the auto was rolling along a 
quiet country road, and, finding a lane which 
did not seem to be much traveled, Mr. Mar- 
tin turned off on that to be out of the way 
of traffic while lunch was being got ready. 

Then such a good time as the Curlytops 
had, and Trouble also! 

For they prepared a meal out in the open, 
and the table that was set was the running- 
board of the car, papers being spread on it 
for a cloth. 

“‘Oh, I just love it here! Don’t you, 
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Ted??? murmured Janet, her mouth half 
filled with part of a peanut butter sandwich. 

‘“Tt’s dandy!’’ Ted exclaimed, as he 
reached for another slice of bacon, for Mrs. 
Martin had fried some in a little pan over 
the stove which burned solid chunks of alco- 
hol. And such a wonderful odor as that 
bacon gave off in the woods! It was worth 
going miles just to get a whiff of it. 

After the meal Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
strolled about in the woods while the chil- 
dren played near by. The radiator of the 
car was filled with fresh water from a clear, 
bubbling spring, and then the touring party 
started on again. 

‘*We must be looking for a good place to 
make our night camp,’’ Mrs. Martin said, 
later in the afternoon. ‘‘We don’t have to 
go on to any certain place, so if we find a 
good spot we might as well stop there and 
begin to put up the tent. We want to get 
everything in readiness before dark.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ agreed her husband. ‘‘So 
keep your eyes open, children.”’ 

Ted and Janet did, with the result that 
they pointed out several more or less good 
spots for a night camp. There were objec- 
tions to most of these, however. But at last 
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Mrs. Martin spied what seemed to all of 
them to be a delightful place. It was in a 
meadow, on the edge of a clump of woods, 
and there was a spring of water near by. 
It is always wise to camp near water. 

‘*This seems all right,’’ agreed Mr. Mar- 
tin, as he drove the auto into the glade. 
‘*And there aren’t any neighbors.”’ 

He spoke truly, for there was not a house 
insight. It was a beautiful spot, very quiet 
and restful. 

‘*Not even a cow,”’ said Janet. 

Ted helped his father get the portable tent 
out and attach it to the sides of the car while 
Mrs. Martin prepared the evening meal. 
_ There were folding cots which, when spread 
out, made comfortable little beds. 

It was arranged that Trouble and Janet 
would sleep on the seats of the auto, with 
the side curtains put up so they would be 
snug and comfortable. And on cots, under 
the extended tent, Ted, his mother and his 
father would pass the night. 

Supper was eaten with keen appetites, 
and then the Martin family sat about in the 
beautiful evening glow, singing songs and 
telling stories. They saw no signs of life, 
no near-by farmers happened along, and not 
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so much as one car passed up or down the 
road. 

The frogs in a distant pond began to croak 
as night fell, and pretty soon Mrs. Martin 
noticed that Trouble’s eyes were closing. 

‘‘Bedtime!’’ she announced, and though 
Ted and Janet declared they weren’t a bit 
sleepy, their parents said they had better 
“turn in.”’ 

‘*We’ll get an early start in the morning,”’ 
said Mr. Martin. 

Trouble was asleep almost as soon as he 
had been tucked in on the comfortable auto 
seat, and Janet was not far behind him in 
journeying to slumberland. 

But to Ted, out in the tent with his father 
and his mother, sleep did not come so 
quickly. The little boy pretended he was a 
cowboy, sleeping out on the plains, with a 
big herd of cattle near by. 

Perhaps his lively thoughts kept Ted 
awake. At any rate, something did; but at 
last he, too, closed his eyes and was soon 
fast asleep. 

Just how long it was afterward he did not 
know. But he was suddenly awakened by 
feeling something touch him on the side. It 
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was as though some one had ‘‘punched him 
in the ribs,’’ Ted said afterward. 

The little fellow opened his eyes and mur- 
mured: 

“Ts it morning, Mother ?’’ 

He imagined it was his mother rousing 
him by shaking him, as she sometimes did. 

His mother did not answer. Then Teddy 
saw that the tent was dark. The sun was not 
streaming in. But through a crack the lad 
eaught sight of a distant star. He knew it 
was still night. 

But something had awakened him by 
touching him on the side. He raised him- 
self on his elbow and listened. He could 
~ tell, by the deep, regular breathing of his 
father and mother that they were sleeping 
soundly on their cots. 

Then from the outside of the tent some- 
thing reached in and gave Teddy such a blow 
that he was knocked back on his cot. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ALONG THE RIVER 


For a moment or two the Curlytop lad 
was so surprised, as well as a little fright- 
ened, that he lay quietly, not moving nor 
saying a word. Then he knew he must do 
something about it. Never would it do to 
let some strange man, as Ted supposed this 
to be, come into the tent and take Mr. Mar- 
tin’s money, or perhaps the box of valuable 
photograph albums. 

‘*Maybe it’s kidnapers after William!’’ 
was one of the wild thoughts that flashed 
into the mind of the lad. He was glad then 
that William was sleeping in the auto with 
Janet. 

But in a moment or two Ted recovered the 
breath that had been knocked out of him by 
the blow that had sent him back on his cot, 
and he raised himself again. He could see 
more plainly now, for the side of the tent 


near his cot had become unfastened. 
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Whatever or whoever it was that had 
thrust Teddy back had loosened some of the 
tent fastenings, and through this opening 
the little boy could see the stars more plainly 
now. 

Teddy could also see something else. 
This was a large object, with a mouth, a big 
nose, and great eyes, and, what was worse 
than this, Teddy caught sight of two spread- 
ing horns. 

Then it was that the Curlytop lad let out 
a yell that awakened every one in the tem- 
porary camp—awakened even Trouble and 
Janet who were sleeping very soundly. 

“Oh, Daddy! Mother!’’ yelled Teddy. 
“‘There’s a big animal with horns coming 
into the tent. Look!”’ 

The head of the beast was now well within 
the tent, and it leaned right over Ted’s cot. 
But you can be sure the little lad was not 
there. No, indeed! He had rolled off on 
the other side, falling to the grassy ground. 

But his frightened shout had awakened 
his father and mother, and the first thing 
Mr. Martin did was to thrust his hand be- 
neath his pillow and get his flashlight. This 
little electric torch Mr. Martin always kept 
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near him at night, and it was useful in more 
ways than one. 

Snapping on the switch now, he threw a 
small but brilliant beam of light over toward 
Ted’s cot. At first he could not see the boy, 
and wondering what the noise was all about 
Mr. Martin asked: 

‘*Where are you, Ted ?”’ 

‘‘Here I am,’’ came the answer, and 
Janet’s brother arose from the ground 
where he had thrown himself. 

‘¢What in the world are you doing there ?”’ 
asked his mother, who was sitting up on her 
cot. ‘‘Did you have nightmare? Were you 
walking in your sleep ?”’ 

‘‘No, I wasn’t walking in my sleep,’’ re- 
plied Teddy. ‘‘But I gave a jump and I 
fell out of bed.”’ 

‘*What for ?’’ asked his father, for he saw 
nothing to be alarmed about. And the rea- 
son was that the horned head had withdrawn 
itself out of the hole through which it had 
been thrust. 

“What for? That’s what for! Look!’’ 
cried Teddy, and he pointed just as the big 
head was thrust in again—the head with the 
large mouth and the big eyes, to say nothing 
of the horns. 
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Mrs. Martin stared as if she could hardly 
believe what she saw. She gave a gasp of 
surprise. Teddy, too, gasped, but no longer 
in fright. For now he saw what it was that 
had thrust its head into the tent. 

Mr. Martin laughed, and well he might. 
For in the gleam of the electric flashlight 
they were looking at the calm features of a 
big cow that, with her head thrust into the 
tent, was quietly chewing her cud, leaning 
over the cot from which Ted had leaped in 
such a hurry. 

‘Oh, my!’’ cried Janet, who looked over 
the side of the auto into the tent to which it 
was attached. Then Trouble looked and he 
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“Oh, a cow! A cow! Is it morning an’ 
did the cow come to bring us milk ?”’ 

‘*Well, not exactly; though it looks that 
way,’’ said Mr. Martin, with another laugh. 
“Was it this cow that frightened you, 
Teddy ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I—I guess so,’’ replied the lad. 
“‘T felt something poke me in the ribs, and 
I woke up, and then the tent side sort of 
flew open and this big head came poking in 
and I didn’t know what it was, so I rolled 
off my cot on the other side.’’ 
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“Which was a wise thing to do, seeing that 
you couldn’t very well tell in the dark what 
was after you,’’ said his mother. 

“Tt might have been a bear,’’ said Janet. 
‘**1’m glad it wasn’t.”’ 

‘*So am I,’’ added Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘Would a bear eat peanuts like a nelli- 
funt?’’ Trouble wanted to know. 

‘‘T guess a bear will eat almost anything,’’ 
said Mr. Martin, as he slipped on his shoes. 
‘“‘T think I’d better go out and tie this wan- 
dering cow to a tree,’’ he said. ‘‘Or else 
she’ll be back just as soon as we get to 
sleep, bothering us again. For that’s what 
she is—a wandering cow. She was prob- 
ably tethered out for the night and broke 
loose. She must have come to pay us a 
visit.’’ 

‘*Well, some fresh milk for the morning 
coffee would be very welcome,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Martin. ‘‘But I’m not going to milk 
a cow in the middle of the night. Fasten her 
well, Dick, so she won’t get loose again.”’ 

‘*T will,’ answered Mr. Martin. 

The cow was very gentle and tame. She 
probably did not intend to frighten Teddy 
by thrusting her horns against the tent, pok- 
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ing him in the ribs and afterward thrusting 
her head inside. It was all an accident. 

Mr. Martin found a rope that was 
fastened around the animal’s neck, and soon 
led her well away from the camp, tying her 
to a tree. Then he came back to the little 
tent and soon the place was quiet again, and 
all the Martins slept soundly until morning. 

Getting breakfast was lots of fun, and 
they had fresh milk, after all. For while 
Mrs. Martin was making coffee a farm boy 
eame strolling along, looking for the lost 
cow. When he heard what had happened 
and saw the creature tied to a tree, he milked 
her, Mrs. Martin giving him a pail for this 

“purpose. 

‘‘Tt’s only fair to give you some milk after 
the fright the cow gave you,”’ said the farm 
lad, witha grin. ‘‘Where you folks going ?”’ 
he asked, as he looked with eager eyes at 
the auto and the tent fastened to it. 

‘‘Oh, we’re just touring around,’’ Teddy 
‘answered. ‘‘I guess we’ll go up the river 
‘to-day.”’ 

He had heard his father say they might 
do that, for they were near a large stream 
alongside of which wound a good road lead- 
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ing into a pleasant country with great 
stretches of woodland. 

After breakfast, at which Trouble drank 
with glee some milk from the ‘‘night cow,”’ 
as he called her, preparations were made for. 
a trip up the river. 

The tent was taken down and folded into 
a small space, as were the folding cots. 
Then, once more, the Curlytops were on their 
way. They soon reached the river road, and 
Mr. Martin was glad to find it in good con- 
dition. 

“This will take us many miles on our 
way,’ he said. 

All that morning they traveled, stopping 
at noon in a little glade of trees to cook and 
eat lunch. They were ready to go on again 
when Mr. Martin discovered that one of the 
tires was flat. 

‘‘There’s a leak in that inner tube,’’ he 
told his wife. ‘‘I might as well stop and 
mend it now and save our spare tire and 
tube. We might need to make a change in 
more ofahurry. I have plenty of time now, 
so I’l1 stop and mend that leaky inner tube.’’ 

This suited Ted, Janet and Trouble, who 
were having fun in the woods and along the 
bank of the river which ran near by. Mr. 
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Martin jacked up the ear, took off the rim 
and tire, and, taking the thin, rubber inner 
tube from the shoe, proceeded to fasten on 
a patch. 

He finished this work, and then, to make . 
sure the leak was mended, he took the foot 
pump and filled the red, inner tube with air 
as it lay on the ground. 

The tube was well pumped up and Mr. 
Martin was waiting to see if any of the air 
leaked out when a cry from the children on 
the bank of the river attracted the attention 
of father and mother. They looked up and 
saw Trouble and the Curlytops standing 
there and pointing to a small raft of logs 
~ that was slowly floating down the stream. 

At one end of the raft was a little cabin, 
made of slabs of wood with the bark side out, 
and from this cabin, or shanty, was coming 
a curl of smoke, showing that this was where 
the lumbermen slept and cooked. 

There was a dog on the raft, and when he 
saw the children he barked joyfully and 
wagged his tail. Then, unexpectedly, as the 
rear of the raft swung in close to shore, the 
dog leaped off and a moment later was frol- 
icking with the Curlytops. 

The ‘‘lumber dog,’’ as Trouble called 
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him, seemed to be wild with joy at being 
once again on land and near children. He 
ran up and down, barking in delight and 
wagging his tail until it seemed it would 
come off. 

Then, all of a sudden, the dog ran toward 
the blown-up inner tube which lay on the 
ground while Mr. Martin waited to see if it 
leaked any more. 

The dog gave one look at what, to him, 
must have been a strange object, and then 
he growled and barked at it. 

‘‘Look out! Don’t touch that!’’ cried 
Mr. Martin, with a laugh. 

He was too late, however, for the dog 
sprang forward and caught the tire tube in 
his mouth. He gripped it savagely, as a dog 
will do with something he fears, and a mo- 
ment later there came a loud noise, as if a 
gun had been fired. 

Heels over head that dog went toppling 
back, howling in dismay. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TWO BEARS 


SEVERAL of the lJumbermen in charge of 
the raft of logs came rushing out of the slab 
cabin at the sound of the shot—or what they 
thought was a shot from a gun. 

One of the men, seeing the dog, rushed 
to the edge of the raft and cried: 

‘*Who shot Spot ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody shot him!’’ laughed the steers- 
man, who was chuckling so with mirth that 
he let go of the long sweep that was used to 
guide the raft. ‘‘Leastways, if he’s shot he 
shot himself! Ho! Ho!”’ 

“*Shot himself! What do you mean?’’ 
asked one of the lumbermen. 

The Curlytops, also, did not understand 
what had happened. But Mr. Martin, look- 
ing at the inner tube of his tire which was 
now quite flat, knew what had taken place. 

“Yep, Spot shot himself!’’ laughed the 
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steersman. ‘‘He bit into that blown-up auto 
tire on the shore and made a hole init. He 
punctured it, and the air popped out like a 
gun, right in his face. I guess Spot thought 
he was shot, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Tt did sound like a gun,’’ remarked one 
of the men. ‘‘Hi, Spot!’’ he called. 

With a bark, the dog, his tail between 
his legs in fright, raced along the shore 
and gave a leap which carried him across the 
water between the raft and the bank and 
landed him on the logs. Then he ran inside 
the cabin and hid himself. 

The steersman guided the log raft against 
the bank, thus bringing it to a stop, and he 
jumped ashore. 

‘*T’m right sorry, sir, that our dog punc- 
tured your tire,’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied Mr. Mar- 
tin, with a smile. ‘‘It’s easily mended 
again. We aren’t fussy about dogs—we 
have one at home.”’ 

‘“That’s good,’? murmured the lumber- 
man. ‘‘Some folks don’t like dogs, but 
they’re a heap of company, I say. I reckon 
Spot must have thought your auto tire was 
a big, red bologna sausage, all ready for him 
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to eat, and he wanted to take a bite out 
Crutc, 

‘‘He might have thought that,’’ said Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘His sharp teeth didn’t take long 
to put a hole in the tube. And it certainly 
shot off like a gun.”’ 

‘*He doesn’t know much about auto tires 
—this dog of ours,’’ said the steersman. ‘‘T 
reckon he never saw a red blowed-up tire on 
the ground before.’’ 

‘‘And he’ll never want to see another, I 
reckon!’’ added a big lumberman in high 
boots. ‘‘He sure was a scared dog.”’ 

‘*Won’t he come out again and play with 
us?’’ Trouble wanted to know. 

‘‘Maybe I can coax him out,’’ said one of 
the men. 

After some urging, Spot was induced to 
leave the cabin, where he had been cowering 
under a bunk. He whined and seemed still 
afraid, but when the Curlytops had coaxed 
him ashore and romped about with him, he 
regained his spirits and began to bark and 
leap about. 

“Don’t put that tube on the ground again 
after you get it mended,” said Mrs. Martin 
to her husband, with a laugh, as she saw him 
at work, cementing another patch on the 
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place where Spot’s sharp teeth had gone 
through the rubber. 

“‘No, indeed!’’ he agreed. 

And when the tube had been mended again 
Mr. Martin hung it over the rear of the car 
to dry. It held the air when he tested it, 
and, slipping it inside the shoe, he pumped 
it up fully and soon had the rim and tire 
back on the ear. 

By this time the raft had been worked out 
from shore and was ready to go on again. 

‘*Here, Spot!’’ called the steersman. 

The dog seemed to want to remain on 
shore and have fun with the Curlytops, but 
he knew his master’s voice and, with a little 
whine and bark of farewell, he jumped on 
the moving raft and went on down the river. 

‘*Good-by!’’ called Trouble, waving his 
hand to the dog. And Spot waved his tail 
in answer. 

‘‘Where did the raft come from?”’ asked 
Ted, for he had seen his father talking to the 
men while waiting for the second tire patch 
to dry. 

‘‘The trees were cut in the woods, quite a 
distance up the river,’’ explained Mr. Mar- 
tin. ‘‘They were floated down from the 
lumber camp, a few miles up.”’ 
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‘‘Could we go to the lumber camp?” 
asked Ted. ‘‘I’d like to see it.’’ 

‘‘T’d like to see it, too,’? added Janet. 
‘“We had fun in a lumber camp once.’’ 

‘There isn’t much going on in a lumber 
camp in the summer time,”’ explained their 
father. ‘‘Winter is the busy season there, 
for the logs are cut and hauled through the 
woods to the edge of the water that is to 
fioat them to the mill.”’ 

‘*How can the water float them to the mill 
in winter when the rivers and lakes are 
frozen ?’’ asked Ted. 

“‘That’s just it—they don’t float the logs 
down in the winter,”’ his father explained. 
‘‘They pile them up near the river and wait 
for spring to come when the snow and ice 
melts and makes the water very high— 
higher than at any other time of the year. 
It is on this high water that the logs are 
floated down. 

‘‘However, there is some little work being 
done in this lumber camp now, the men said. 
They are cleaning up the logs left over from 
the spring freshet run, and this raft was one 
of that sort. I suppose we might stop off at 
this lumber camp, if your mother thinks it 
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would be all right,’’ said Mr. Martin, look- 
ing at his wife. 

‘‘Do whatever you like,’’ she said, with a 
smile. ‘‘We are touring around to give the 
’ Curlytops a good time, and we might as well 
stop at the lumber camp as anywhere else.”’ 

So it was decided, and after making sure 
nothing had been left behind, the auto party 
went on again. 

Mr. Martin expected to reach the lumber 
camp that evening, and he knew he would be 
welcome there with his family, to spend the 
night, for the men on the raft had told him 
so. They could sleep in one of the log 
cabins, the steersman said, since only a few 
of the wood-choppers were in the camp now. 

But the river road, which had been very 
good at first, soon became so rough that the 
auto had to be driven slowly, and not as 
good time could be made. Also the distance 
was farther than Mr. Martin thought, or at 
least farther than the men on the raft had 
told him. 

When the evening shadows began to fall 
they were still traveling along, with no 
signs of the lumber camp in sight. 

‘‘T guess we shall have to camp out again 
to-night alongside the road,’’ remarked Mr. 
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Martin, as he scanned the highway ahead of 
him and saw no sign of a house. 

**That’ll be fun!’’ declared Ted. 

‘“Maybe a horse will visit you to-night in- 
stead of a cow,’’ his sister said. 

*‘T don’t want either one,’’ declared the 
lad. 

Mr. Martin drove the auto on for another 
mile or two and then, coming to a place he 
thought would make a good camp—an open 
Space near a spring—he stopped and the 
work of making camp for the night was 
begun. 

The tent was stretched out from the side 
of the auto and the folding cots put beneath 
~ the shelter. As before, Janet and Trouble 
would sleep in the auto itself. 

Mrs. Martin got the supper over the alco- 
hol stoves, which, though small, gave good 
heat. Ted and Janet gathered wood, for 
their father had said they might make a 
campfire and sit about it before going to 
bed. 

When the meal was finished Ted was 
allowed to light the fire. The children sat 
about it on smooth stumps, pretending they 
were early settlers living in the wilderness. 

“‘Tt’s just like the Pilgrims,’’ said Janet, 
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who was fond of, history. ‘‘Only there 
aren’t any wild Indians or wild animals to 
come after us,’’ she added. 

“Yes, that’s the only difference,’’ agreed 
Ted. 

‘“‘They is some wild animals,’’ said 
Trouble, who was sitting near his mother. 
He suddenly arose and looked off toward 
the forest. ‘‘They is some wild animals 
here.’’ 

“‘Oh, no, there aren’t, Trouble!’’ declared 
Ted. 

‘*Yes, they is!’’ insisted his little brother. 
‘““They is two bears! I see them! Here 
they come!”’ 

He pointed across the open glade, and the 
Curlytops, looking, saw, to their great as- 
tonishment, two bears shuffling their way 
toward them! 

“Oh! Oh!’’ screamed Janet. ‘‘Oh, look 
at the bears!’’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE LUMBER CAMP 


Mr. Martin, who had been busy making 
sure that everything about the camp was 
snug and secure for the night, did not at 
first glimpse the bears. But he heard what 
Janet exclaimed and called to her: 

*‘T wouldn’t pretend so hard if I were 
_ you, Jan, especially about bears at night. 
You might scare Trouble.’’ 

‘‘But, Daddy!’’ cried Janet, as she ran 
toward him, ‘‘there are bears! Leal ones! 
And Trouble saw them first.’’ 

“‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Mr. Martin, 
emerging from behind the auto, where he 
was making sure the tent flaps were fast. 

““Ves, here are two bears, Dick!’’ said his 
wife. ‘‘And they’re coming right for us! 
We’d certainly better do something!”’ 

“T’ll do something!’’ cried Ted, picking 
up a blazing brand. ‘‘I’ll scare ’em with 
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‘‘No! No! You mustn’t!’’ objected his 
mother. 

‘Bears are afraid of fire!’’ stated Ted. 

““These don’t seem to be,’’ observed Janet. 
“‘They’re coming right for us!’’ 

She had turned, on her way to join her 
father, and she saw the shaggy creatures 
still shuffling along. By this time Mr. Mar- 
tin had reached the open place and he had 
a sight of the bears. 

‘‘Bless my stars!’’ cried the father of the 
Curlytops. ‘‘Who would have thought to 
find bears here? But they must be tame 
bears !”’ 

‘*T certainly hope so!’’ exclaimed his wife. 

““They must be!’’ said her husband again. 
‘*Wild bears would run at the sight of us— 
not come nearer. Some lumberman must 
have caught these two when they were small, 
and he’s tamed them. They aren’t much 
more yet than two-year-old eubs. I believe 
they’re coming to see if they can find some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

‘*Oh, if they’re tame bears maybe they’ll 
do tricks!’ cried Ted. 

‘“Maybe they’ll eat peanuts like nelli- 
funts!’’ added Trouble. 

‘‘Well, you aren’t going to feed these 
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bears peanuts!’’ decided his mother, catch- 
ing the little fellow up in her arms and step- 
ping back toward the auto with him. 

‘Oh, look! They’re eating!’’ suddenly 
cried Ted, pointing. 

Surely enough, the two bears that had been 
shuffling along in the peculiar way bears 
have, had now come to a stop some little dis- 
tance away from the campfire and began 
sniffing along the ground. 

Suddenly one of them seemed to find some 
dainty, for he picked it up. And an instant 
later the other, with a sort of squealing 
growl, tried to knock whatever it was from 
the mouth of the first bear. 

- ‘“They’re quarreling, just like two boys! 

Oh, they must be tame bears!’’ decided Mrs. 
Martin, for the shaggy chaps seemed to have 
no interest except in each other or in what 
they could find on the ground. 

“What is it, Daddy, they’re fighting 
about ?’’ asked Janet, for now the two bears 
were wrestling, standing up on their hind 
legs, and each trying to throw the other. 
Whatever the first bear had found had been 
knocked from him by the second bear and 
had fallen to the ground. Now they were 
struggling to see which should have it. 
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‘‘Tt’s my snandwich that I dropped,”’ ex- 
plained Trouble. ‘‘I was over by there and 
I dropped a snandwich (he always called 
them that) and the bears are eating my 
snandwich.”’ 

“‘T guess that’s right!’’ agreed Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

As the two bears wrestled, more in fun 
than in anger it seemed, the one who had 
knocked the sandwich from the one that first 
found it, dealt his companion such a blow 
as to send him staggering off against a tree. 
Then the second bear pounced on Trouble’s 
lost sandwich and soon ate it. 

The first bear seemed to take it all good- 
naturedly and went sniffing for more tid- 
bits that might have been tossed away or 
dropped by the campers. 

‘‘Oh, aren’t they cute!’’ exclaimed Jan, 
for by this time it was evident that the bears 
would do no harm. They came to eat—not 
to run the Curlytops off. 

*‘T’d like to know whose they are,’’ said! 
Teddy. 

‘‘And I hope they don’t stay here all 
night,’’ added Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I don’t want 
to go to sleep, knowing a bear—no matter 
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how friendly he is—may poke his head in 
on me at any moment.’’ 

“T’ll see if I can drive them away,”’ 
offered Mr. Martin. 

*“No, don’t do that!’’ begged his wife, 
clutching him by the arm. ‘‘They might 
turn on you and scratch you.”’ 

“*T don’t believe they will,’’ said her hus- 
band. ‘‘As you say, we don’t want to go to 
sleep with bears roaming around loose, even 
if they are tame bears.’’ 

“‘Maybe they’ll go away themselves if we 
give them enough to eat,’’ suggested Janet. 

‘‘Huh, that’s just the way to make ’em 
stay around here!’’ declared Ted. ‘‘They’ll 
. stay as long as you feed ’em—like a stray 
dog.”’ 

It was evident that something must be 
done, for the two bears, having picked up 
all the scraps they could find outside the 
camp, were now approaching closer. They 
stood up and sniffed hungrily, moving their 
snouts about in a peculiar way. Nor did 
they appear to be afraid of the fire, on which 
Ted piled more wood. 

‘‘T wish their keeper would come and take 
them away,’’ said Mrs. Martin. 

Then, as if in answer to her wish, a man 
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came running out of the forest—a lumber- 
man, he seemed, with big boots on—and in 
his hands he carried chains that rattled and 
clanked. At the sound of the rattling chains 
the bears turned, like boys caught in a jam 
closet, and, dropping to all fours, would have 
run into the woods, except that the man 
shouted: 

“‘No, you don’t, Jim! Come back here, 
Jack, you little rascal! Come here, I say!’’ 

The bears paused, and then, as the man 
ran toward them and again shouted, they 
turned about and walked slowly back to him. 
In an instant he had snapped one end of the 
chains he earried into collars they wore 
about their necks. 

‘‘Hope my pets didn’t scare you folks,”’ 
said the man, as he playfully pulled the little 
short ears of his shaggy charges. ‘‘Jim and 
Jack are as gentle as lambs, but you’ve got 
to know how to treat ’em. Hope they didn’t 
frighten you.’’ 

‘They didn’t—exactly,’’ said Mr. Martin. 
“We were a bit surprised, at first, but the 
bears seemed to be content to pick up scraps 
about the place.’’ 

‘““That’s what they love—picking up 
scraps of food,’’ said the lumberman. 
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“Are they your pets?’’ asked Janet. 

“*Yes, little girl. I’ve had ’em ever since 
they were little bits of cubs. Some one shot 
the old bear and I found these two, like pup- 
pies, whimpering on their dead mother. I 
brought them to my camp, raised them on a 
bottle until they were old enough to eat, and 
I’ve kept ’em ever since. This evening they 
got away, as they often do, and wandered 
off, so I had to take after ’em.”’ 

‘‘Are you camping around here?’’ asked 
Mr. Martin. 

‘*Yes, in a way,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’m 
not camping for fun, as you folks are. It’s 
business with me. I’m manager of a lumber 
camp over in the woods.’’ 

““Oh, yours is the camp we have been look- 
ing for!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin. 

‘““You’ve been looking for me?’’ echoed 
the man, who gave his name as Pat Teeter. 

‘‘We met some lumbermen on a raft going 
down the river,’’ explained Mr. Martin, tell- 
ing about the dog who bit the auto tire. 
‘“‘They said you might let us inspect your 


camp.”’ 
‘‘Sure, I will. We'll be glad to have you 
visit us!’’ declared Mr. Teeter. ‘‘There 


aren’t many men in camp now, and they’ll 
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be glad of company. We’re over in the 
woods about three miles from here.”’ 

“I’m afraid that’s rather too far to go 
to-night,’’ objected Mrs. Martin. ‘‘And we 
have things all ready here.’’ 

‘“‘Then come over the first thing in the 
morning,’’ urged Mr. Teeter. ‘‘I’ll go back 
now, with my runaway bears. We'll expect 
you in the morning.’’ 

‘‘Will your bears do tricks?’’ asked Ted, 
as the shaggy creatures on the ends of the 
chains prepared to follow their keeper. 

‘‘Oh, yes. I’ll show you to-morrow,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘Come over to breakfast, if 
you like.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, but I think it will be best to 
come over directly after breakfast,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Teeter disappeared in the woods with 
his two tame bears, and the Curlytops were 
quite delighted, talking of the fun they 
would have in the lumber camp the next day. 

‘*T only hope those bears don’t get loose 
again in the night and poke their noses in 
our tent as Ted’s cow did,’”’ said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, as they made ready for bed. 

‘‘T don’t believe they will,’’ said her hus- 
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band. ‘‘Mr. Teeter will be sure to chain 
them up well. 

‘*If a bear comes I would like to ride on 
his back!’ stated Trouble. ‘‘Once I did ride 
on a nellifunt’s back. But I would like a 
bear ride, too.’’ 

“Well, maybe you'll get it!’’ laughed 
Janet, as she cuddled him in her arms. 

In spite of what her husband had said 
about the bears being well secured, Mrs. 
Martin, several times in the night, awakened, 
thinking she heard the shaggy cubs shuffling 
along through the forest. 

But nothing like this occurred, and morn- 
ing came without anything having happened 
~ in the night. Breakfast was served and 
eaten, the things straightened up and put 
back in place, and off to the lumber camp 
started the Curlytops. 

““T here it is!’’ cried Ted, a little later, as 
they drove along the river road. He pointed 
to a cluster of log cabins in the woods, cabins 
set down in the midst of a clearing. 

“‘Ves, I guess this is the lumber camp all 
right,’’ assented his father. 

‘*T see the two bears!’’ added Janet, point- 
ing to the cubs, chained at the rear of one of 
the log cabins. 
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“Well, this will give us a new set of ad- 
ventures—stopping in a lumber camp,”’ said 
Mr. Martin, as he guided the car over the 
not very smooth road that led up to the clus- 
ter of cabins. 

At that moment, from down the road in 
the other direction, came some strange yells, 
shouts and cries: 

“Yip! Yip! Yuippie!’’ was yelled, and 
then followed more strange noises. 

‘What do you imagine that can be?’’ 
asked Mrs. Martin, wonderingly, of her hus- 
band, while several dogs in the lumber camp 
began to bark excitedly. 


CHAPTER XX 
A SMASH 


Mr. Martin for a time thought there must 
be some sort of fight or other kind of trouble 
among the lumbermen to cause all this noise. 
The lumbermen, he knew, were, some of 
them, rough characters, and he did not wish 
the Curlytops and Trouble to see any fight- 
ing or quarreling among them. 

The children, however, were excited and 
curious. They looked toward the bend in 
the road whence the noise came, and a mo- 
ment later Janet cried out in delight: 

“‘Oh, it’s the movie actors! See, there’s 
Mr. Weldon!”’ 

“‘That’s right—the cowboys!’’ added her 
brother. ‘‘I wonder what they are doing 
here!”’ 

“‘They probably came to take some pic- 
tures in the lumber camp,”’ said Mr. Martin. 

But taking pictures seemed very far from 
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the thoughts of the movie actors—at least, 
for the time being. They were intent on 
having a good time, for they were laughing 
among themselves and many of the men were 
giving voice to that ‘‘yi-yippy’’ yell which 
sounded so wild. 

‘“‘T guess they’ve just finished some hard 
work,’’ said Mrs. Martin, as she laughed at 
some of the antics of the riders. ‘‘They’re 
like boys out of school.”’ 

So it proved, for when Ned Weldon and 
some others of the men who had been 
friendly with the Martin family while at 
Dawson’s Farm, saw the family, they rode 
up and renewed their friendship, and also 
told why they had come here. 

‘*We had to have a lumber camp location 
for this part of the film,’’ explained Mr. 
Birch, the director. ‘‘So we came here.”’ 

‘*But we didn’t expect to find you here,”’’ 
added Mr. Weldon, as he made his horse 
prance on its hind legs, much to the amuse- 
ment of Trouble. 

‘‘We didn’t expect to come here,’’ stated 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘But when Mr. Teeter invited 
us we thought it would give the children 
something new to see for their vacation 
COUT. 
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‘‘And they’s bears, too!’’ exclaimed 
Trouble. 

**T guess you mean elephants, don’t you ?”’ 
asked Mr. Weldon, who had more than once 
laughed at the little fellow’s pronunciation 
of the name. 

‘‘No, not nellifunts—bears,’’ insisted 
Trouble. ‘‘They’s over there,’’ and he 
pointed to the two tame bruins, chained to 
a tree. The movie actors had not yet seen 
the bears, it appeared. 

But Mr. Birch had no sooner looked to- 
ward the cubs than he gave a ery of delight 
and said: 

** Just what we want! You remember that 
scene, Weldon, where you go into the old 
cabin ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I remember that,’’ answered the 
cowboy actor. 

‘‘Well, I’ve been trying to think of some- 
thing funny that could happen there. The 
bears will be the very thing! We’ll put them 
in the cabin, and you goin. Then the bears 
chase you out. It will be very funny.”’ 

‘‘Hunny for the bears, maybe, but not for 
me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Weldon. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m going into a cabin with a couple 
of bears ?”’ 
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‘‘Why, sure you are,’’ replied the director. 

‘‘Well, sure I am not!’’ cried the cowboy. 
“‘T won’t do such a thing! Do you think I 
want to be clawed by a bear and have my 
clothes torn?’’ and he made such a funny 
face that the Curlytops laughed. 

But Trouble solved the problem by say- 
ing: 

‘“‘They is tame bears. They won’t hurt 
you, Mr. Weldon, and they eats peanuts like 
nellifunts.”’ 

‘‘Oh, if they’re tame bears, that’s another 
thing,’’ said the movie actor. ‘*But I want 
to be sure they are tame.”’ 

“Yes, they are,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘The 
bears came to our camp last night. We 
thought they were wild, but they soon proved 
to be tame. Mr. Teeter has raised them 
from little cubs.”’ 

‘‘Just the thing for us, then,’’ said Mr. 
Birch. ‘‘We’ll have those bears filmed to- 
morrow. It will make a funny scene, Wel- 
don, with you climbing out of a cabin win- 
dow chased by bears.’’ 

‘‘All right—I’ll go through with it,”’ said 
the cowboy with a sigh and another funny 
face which made the Curlytops laugh. ‘But 
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if they tear my clothes you’ll have to buy me 
a new suit.”’ 

**T will,’’ promised the movie director. 

By this time the moving picture actors 
and actresses had quieted down and were 
getting ready to take their parts in the film. 
They were to remain in the lumber camp 
several days, and the Curlytops were glad of 
this, for they liked to see the work being 
done. 

Mr. Birch hurried off to arrange with the 
tamer of the bears about using the animals 
in a scene with Mr. Weldon. The latter re- 
mained to talk to the Martins. 

“Is Mr. Portnay here?’’ asked Mr. Mar- 
tin. ‘‘I don’t see anything of him.”’ 

‘*No, he doesn’t take any part in this sec- 
tion of the film,’’ answered the cowboy. 
‘“‘But we expect him to join us in a few 
days. Did you get back your box of albums 
that his man took by mistake ?”’ 

“Ves. I have the box here in the ear,”’ 
answered the father of the Curlytops. ‘‘We 
expect to reach Bentville soon, and then I 
will turn the old books and pictures over to 
Mr. Cardwell. I shall be glad to get rid of 
them, for I am always afraid something is 
going to happen to them.”’ 
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One of the lumbermen came along then to 
say that Mr. Martin and his family could 
occupy one of the cabins in the woods while 
they were in the camp. 

“‘Tt’s only a rough shack,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
it’s the best we have.’’ 

‘“‘This will do very nicely,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin, when they had driven over to it. 
‘“‘Cows can’t poke their horns in, at any 
rate.”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am, we haven’t any cows here,’’ 
said the lumberman, with such a puzzled 
look on his face that Mrs. Martin laughed 
and explained about the cow that tried to 
enter the tent while Ted was asleep. 

The movie folk were distributed around . 
the camp in the different cabins, and soon 
the place quieted down. This, as I have said, 
was not the busy season at the lumber eamp 
in the woods, and only a few of the men were 
there. Because of this, many of the cabins 
were vacant, which gave the movie people 
and the Curlytops plenty of room. 

The remainder of the day Ted and his 
sister, taking Trouble with them, watched 
the movie actors at work. Many short 
scenes were filmed, but the children were 
more interested in watching Mr. Weldon 
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practice, or go through, his part with the 
tame bears. 

At first the actor was a bit timid when 
with the shaggy creatures. But after he had 
seen Ted and Janet feed them lumps of 
sugar, Mr. Weldon got courage enough to 
let them eat from his hand. After that it 
was easy, and he and the two cubs were soon 
on friendly terms. 

‘‘Now we'll try how it goes when they 
chase you out of the eabin,’’ suggested the 
director. 

“*But they’re so friendly they won’t chase 
me,’’ said Mr. Weldon. 

““Tf you have some bread and molasses 


- with you they will,” said Mr. Teeter. 


“They'll go anywhere to get bread and mo- 
lasses. Just have some of that with you 
when you play your part. Hold it out to the 
bears and then pull it away. They’ll chase 
you from here to the end of Crystal Lake to 
get the sweet stuff.’’ 

So that was tried. One of the cabins in 
the open part of the woods was picked out 
as the scene in the picture. 

The bears were put inside, and then Mr. 
Weldon got ready to go through his part. 
In his pocket he had some slices of bread 
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covered with molasses, which the lumber 
camp cook had given him. The bread was 
wrapped in waxed paper so it would not 
make the actor’s pocket sticky. 

The idea in this part of the film story was 
that Mr. Weldon was to enter the cabin, 
thinking it held a man whom he wanted to 
catch. So he approached the place on tiptoe. 
But no sooner had he entered, than the bears, 
who had been anxious to come out, rushed 
at him. They smelled the bread and mo- 
lasses in Mr. Weldon’s pocket. There was 
no need to hold it out to them. 

‘‘Now run!’’ eried Mr. Birch, while the 
cameras clicked. 

There was no need to tell Mr. Weldon to 
do this. He took one look at the bears, hun- 
gry for bread and molasses, and away he 
rushed. After him lumbered the cubs—not 
angry, Just keen to get the sweets. 

‘‘That’s good! Fine! Couldn’t be bet- 
ter!’ cried Mr. Birch. 

Finally the bears chased Mr. Weldon so 
closely that, tame as they were, he feared 
they might claw him in their eagerness. So 
he climbed a tree and dropped the bread and 
molasses down to the shaggy fellows. 

This was all they wanted, and they 
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stopped to lick up the molasses, thus ending 
the scene. 

‘“That was great!’’ cried the director. 

“Glad of it,’’ said Mr. Weldon, as he came 
down from the tree after the bears had been 
led away. ‘‘Ifit had been spoiled I wouldn’t 
have done it over again. It was too excit- 
ing.”’ 

But there was no need to take the bear 
Scene over again, aS sometimes happens 
when movies are being filmed. It was all 
right from the first click of the cameras. 

Other scenes were taken the next day in 
the lumber camp, and in some the Curlytops 
had small parts, much to their delight. They 
- liked it in the woods, and Mrs. Martin was 
glad to remain a few days in one spot and 
have the shelter of a cabin in which to sleep. 

Mr. Birch decided that as long as he was 
in a lumber camp he had better take some 
scenes of chopping down trees, and this was 
arranged for. Then, as his company was 
one producing comedies, he wanted some- 
thing funny and decided to have a man up 
in a tree that was being chopped down. 

One of the lumbermen volunteered to take 
this part, as he said it had really happened 
to him once. He jumped out of the falling 
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tree into another standing near by, and so 
was not hurt. 

‘‘T can do the same thing again,’’ he said. 

This scene took place on the edge of the 
clearing in the lumber camp, where the light 
was good. As the company carried no pow- 
erful electric lights with them, they had to 
depend on the sun, and in the depths of the 
woods there was not light enough for taking 
good pictures. 

After some funny antics, the lumberman 
climbed the tree. Then another man began 
to chop it down. It did not take long, for 
the lumbermen know how to fell a tree in a 
few minutes. And as the big pine began to 
sway toward the earth, the trunk being 
almost cut through, Mr. Birch cried: 

‘Jump now!’’ 

The man jumped, a camera filming him as 
he leaped from the falling tree to one stand- 
ing near it. Then down to the earth crashed 
the tall pine. 

There was a shout of dismay from some 
of the movie people standing off to one side. 

‘‘T hope no one was hurt,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin. 

Mr. Teeter came running up through the 
cloud of dust caused by the fall of the tree. 
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‘“There’s been a smash,’’ he said. 

‘*A smash ?”’ repeated Mr. Martin. 

“Yes. That tree didn’t fall just the way 
it should, and it smashed down on your 
auto.”’ 

**Oh, is our car smashed ?”’ eried Ted. 

““Not all of it, but one wheel is,”’ said a 
lumberman. ‘‘I’m afraid you Curlytops 
can’t continue your tour. I’m very sorry.’’ 


CHAPTER XXTI 
ABOARD THE MOTOR BOAT 


NorHiIne could have been more of a dis- 
appointment to the Curlytops just then than 
to hear they could not keep on touring 
around. ‘They were having such fun they 
did not want it to stop. But if they had no 
auto to go in, they would have to return 
home—and the trip wasn’t half finished! 

‘‘And how are we going to take those 
albums to Mr. Cardwell ?”’ said Teddy. 

‘‘Let’s go and see how badly the ear is 
damaged,’’ suggested Mr. Martin. ‘‘Per- 
haps it can be repaired so we can go on.’’ 

“Tt will need a new wheel,’’ answered the 
lumberman. ‘‘I think one can be sent on 
from the factory, or the nearest supply 
house, but it will take several days. It’s too 
bad!”’ 

“Tt couldn’t have been helped, I suppose,’’ 
said Mr. Martin, as, with his wife and 
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children, he walked toward his ear. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t have left it there.’’ 

“The tree was taller than any of us 
thought,’ said the lumberman. ‘‘The end 
of it stuck out farther than we calculated, , 
and it was just the tip of it that hit your 
front wheel.”’ 

It did not take more than a glance from 
Mr. Martin to tell him that he could not con- 
tinue touring in his auto—at least, until a 
new wheel was secured. 

“Tf only the tire or the rim had been 
broken, we could have managed,’’ he said. 
‘‘Wor we carry a spare tire and rim. But I 
haven’t an extra wheel.’’ 

“We'll get you one,”’ offered Mr. Birch. 
“‘Tt was the fault of our company that your 
wheel was broken, and we’ll pay for a new 
one. I’ll telegraph and have one sent on 
from Blissville at once. There is a branch 
agency there that keeps parts for your car.’’ 

“‘Don’t worry about it,’”’ said Mr. Martin. 
“Tt can’t be helped now. I am glad no one 
was hurt. There is no great hurry about our 
tour—a few days’ wait will not matter.’’ 

But it would take more than a few days 
to supply a new wheel for the one broken 
on the auto, it was found out. The agency 
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was out of wheels for the kind of car Mr. 
Martin owned, and it would be necessary to 
send to Michigan for one. This would take 
about two weeks, stated the telegram that 
came in reply to the one Mr. Birch had sent. 

‘‘Do you think we want to stay in this 
lumber camp two weeks more ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Martin of her husband. 

‘‘Hardly,’? he answered. ‘‘And yet I 
don’t see how we can continue our tour with- 
out a ear.’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t we go on horseback ?’’ asked 
Ted. ‘‘When we were at Uncle Frank’s 
ranch we rode on ponies.”’ 

‘*T’d like a pony,’’ Janet said. 

“The ponies might be all right for you 
two Curlytops and for me,’’ said their 
father. ‘‘But I hardly think your mother 
and Trouble could manage it. No, we had 
best either go back home or wait here for a 
new wheel.’’ 

Mr. Birch was saying how sorry he was 
that the plans of the family had thus been 
spoiled when Mr. Teeter suddenly asked: 

‘*How about a motor boat ?”’ 

‘‘A motor boat?’? asked Mr. Martin. 
“*What do you mean ?’’ 

“I mean,’’ explained the lumberman, 
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*‘how would you like to keep on touring in 
a motor craft? I suppose cruising would 
be a better word than touring, when you 
speak of a boat. But how about it?’’ 

“fA boat would be dandy fun!’’ exclaimed 
Ted. 7 

‘*T think so, too,’’ added his sister. 

‘*But it would take us as long to arrange 
to hire a boat as it would to wait for a new 
wheel,’’ objected Mr. Martin. ‘‘ Besides, 
how could we get to Bentville by boat?’ 

““Very easily,’’ answered Mr. Teeter. 
‘‘Rockaway River, which is the stream we 
float our logs down, flows from Crystal 
Lake, about fifty miles up country. You 
could cruise along the river, and so get to 
the lake. Then you cross the lake and you’re 
right at Bentville.”’ 

‘*Yes, I suppose we could do that,’’ ad- 
mitted Mr. Martin, after thinking it over. 
‘‘But what about a boat? Where could we 
get one?”’ 

“Take mine,’’ offered the lumberman. 
“‘T have a very good little cabin motor boat 
down in the river. You can put your things 
from the auto into the boat and keep on 
going.”’ 

“‘Oh, Daddy, let’s do it!”’ cried Ted. 
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“‘Please!’’ added Janet. 

“‘T like a boat on the water,’’ crooned 
Trouble. ‘‘Nellifunts, they squirt water 
out of they trunks.”’ 

‘“What do you say, Ruth?’’ asked Mr. 
Martin of his wife. 

“It sounds very nice,’’ she answered, with 
asmile. ‘‘But I should like to see the boat. 
Is there room on it for all of us?’’ 

“‘Plenty,’’ said Mr. Teeter. ‘‘Come on, 
I’ll show you.”’ 

It wasn’t far from the lumber camp to the 
Rockaway River, and at a small dock was 
tied the gasoline motor boat, Pine Tree. 
This was a very good name, the Curlytops 
thought, for a boat owned by a lumberman. 

‘Say, she’s a dandy!’’ exclaimed Ted, as 
he went on board. 

“‘T like this better than an auto,”’ said 
Janet. ‘‘There’s more room to move about.’’ 

This was true. Though the Pine Tree 
was not an especially large motor boat, 
there was much more room on her than in 
even the largest touring car. There was a 
cabin in which they could eat, and at night 
the table folded up out of the way and bunks, 


» like those in sleeping ears, could be let down. 


A sliding partition made the large cabin into 
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two small ones. One could be used by Ted 
and his father, while the other would do for 
Mrs. Martin, Janet and William. 

**Well, do you think you want to go cruis- 
ing for a while instead of autoing?’’ asked 
the lumberman. 

‘*Yes, indeed, thank you,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘I’m almost glad, now, that the 
wheel was broken. This is a lovely little 
boat.”’ 

So it was arranged. The baggage from 
the Martin car was put aboard the Pine 
Tree, and the lockers and pantry were 
stocked with food. Things could be cooked 
on a gasoline stove in the little galley, or 
kitchen. 

“‘Don’t forget the albums,”’ said Mrs. 
Martin to her husband, when the boat was 
being made ready. ‘‘We don’t want to leave 
them behind.’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ he answered. ‘‘I have them 
here.”’ 

He stowed away, on board the Pine Tree, 
the box of old albums which had been in- 
trusted to him. They were still wrapped up 
as they had come by express from Mr. Port- 
nay in New York. The movie actor, it was 
said by Mr. Birch, had been ill and would 
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not resume work for a time. Then he ex- 
pected to go West to complete the film, part 
of which the Curlytops had seen made. 

‘CAll aboard!’’ called Mr. Martin, on the 
morning when a fresh start was to be made 
in the touring plans of the Curlytops. ‘‘ All 
aboard!”’ 

The lumbermen and the movie people had 
said good-by, wishing the Curlytops and 
their family all sorts of good luck. Mr. 
Teeter arranged for the Martins to come 
back in the boat and leave it at the camp 
when they had cruised as much as they 
wished. 

‘‘By that time I’ll have a new wheel on 
your auto,’’ he told Mr. Martin, ‘‘and you 
can drive home in the ear.’’ 

‘‘That’s a good idea,’’ said the father of 
the Curlytops. 

You can imagine how delighted Ted, 
Janet and Trouble were as they sat on the 
little deck of the Pine Tree and looked at 
the scenery along the Rockaway River, up 
which they were puffing their way to reach 
Crystal Lake. Mr. Martin knew how to run 
and steer a motor boat. In quiet stretches 
of the river he allowed Ted and Janet to hold 
the wheel for a time. 
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“*Tt’s just lovely here,’’ said Mrs. Martin 
with a happy sigh as she leaned back against 
acushion. ‘‘It’s much nicer than the auto.”’ 

Mr. Martin thought so, too, and while 
of course he did not like to have wheels 
smashed, still some good came out of it. Up 
the winding river went the Pine Tree, new 
Scenes presenting themselves every minute. 

They did not have to go ashore to spend 
the night, nor even stop for meals, which 
were cooked on board. Mrs. Martin took 
charge in the galley, and Ted and Janet gave 
whoops of delight when she blew a whistle 
which meant that the first lunch was ready. 

They did not speed along, for, as before, 
Mr. Martin was in no hurry, but they took 
their time, and that afternoon, as they were 
passing a large town, they tied up at a wharf 
and went ashore, as Mrs. Martin wanted to 
buy some food which they had not been able 
to put on board at the lumber camp. 

‘‘We aren’t going to travel in the night, 
are we?’’ asked Ted of his father, as they 
puffed along late that afternoon, the cup- 
board having been well stocked at the last 
stopping place. 

‘“‘No, I hardly think so,’’ he answered. 
“‘T don’t know this river well enough to 
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navigate it after dark. When it gets a little 
later we’ll anchor for the night, and go on 
in the morning.”’ 

“Are we going to sleep on this boat?”’ 
Trouble wanted to know. 

“Of course,’’ answered Ted. ‘‘Do you 
think you’re going to sleep in the water ?’’ 

‘“‘T don’t see any beds,’’ remarked the little 
fellow, looking about. 

‘Well, I don’t wonder at that,’’ laughed 
his mother. ‘‘The beds are folded up, my 
dear. They come down like this.”’ 

As I have told you, the berths in the Pine 
Tree were made to fold up during the day 
like those in a sleeping car. <A turn of a 
handle and a pull brought down the beds out 
of recesses in the cabin walls. There were 
blankets, sheets and pillows stored in each 
berth, just as on a sleeper. 

‘*Oh, I like these little beds!’’ cried Trou- 
ble, as he saw them come down. 

‘It’s a dandy boat,’’ declared Ted. 

When it was dark Mr. Martin ran the boat 
near shore and dropped the anchor. Then, 
after a while, they all ‘‘turned in,’’ as a 
sailor would say—that is, they went to bed. 

Janet suddenly awakened in the night— 
how late it was she didn’t know—but some- 
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thing disturbed her. A low light, operated 
by a storage battery, gleamed in the tiny 
eabin, and Janet looked across to the bunk 
where her mother was sleeping, with Trouble 
on the berth below her. 

‘‘Mother! Mother!’’ called Jan, in a low 
voice, so as not to awaken her small brother. 

‘*Yes, dear, what is it?’’ asked Mrs. Mar- 
tin. She was a light sleeper, accustomed to 
being awakened many times in the night by 
her children. | . 

**T think,’ said Janet in a whisper, ‘‘some- 
body is running away with the Pine Tree.’’ 

“Running away with the Pine Tree! Do 
you mean with this boat?’’ asked Mrs. Mar- 
- tin. 

‘‘Yes, Mother! We’re moving! Don’t 
you feel it?”’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
ON THE LAKE 


Mrs. Martin sat up in her berth and 
listened. She could hear no sound except 
the gentle lapping of the water against the 
sides of the Pine Tree. There had been no 
motion when she went to sleep, for the river 
did not flow swiftly at this point. But some- 
thing had awakened Janet. 

‘‘Don’t you feel it, Mother?’’ asked the 
little Curlytop girl. ‘‘Don’t you feel us 
moving ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I certainly do,’’ Mrs. Martin said, 
after sitting still for a few seconds. ‘‘We are 
certainly moving. I’ll call your father.’’ 

**Do you think anything is going to hap- 
pen?” asked Janet, greatly excited by this 
time. 

‘‘No, I think we are dragging our anchor 
—that’s all,’? answered her mother. ‘‘It 


must be seen to.”’ 
214 
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Putting on her dressing gown and slip- 
pers, Mrs. Martin went to the other cabin 
where her husband was sleeping with Ted. 
A touch on his shoulder awakened Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked sleepily. ‘‘Have 
we reached Pittsburgh yet, porter ?’’ 

‘*You aren’t in a sleeping car, traveling 
to Pittsburgh,’’ laughed his wife. In his 
earlier days Mr. Martin had been a traveling 
salesman and covered many thousands of 
miles in sleeping cars. 

‘‘What is it, then?’’ he asked, sitting up. 
By the gleam of the little light he saw his 
wife standing near his berth. 

‘‘The boat is moving,’’ she told him. 

**Moving ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you feel it? Janet felt it 
first and called me. I think we are dragging 
our anchor.”’ 

*“So we are!’’ exclaimed Mr. Martin, as 
he felt the sensation of the boat moving. 
‘‘But it isn’t anything serious. I’ll drop it 
in a new place where it will hold better.”’ 

As he was putting on a coat and trousers 
to go out on the little forward deck, where 
the anchor rope was caught around a cleat, 
Ted awakened. 
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‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ he wanted to know. 
‘“‘T’ll go up and help you, Daddy,”’ he offered, 
when told of the trouble. 

‘‘All right—come along,’’ agreed his 
father. ‘‘You had better go back to bed,”’’ 
Mr. Martin suggested to his wife. 

“Ves, I’ll stay with Trouble and Janet,’’ 
she agreed. 

It was dark up on deck, for the Pine Tree 
was anchored in the river away from any 
town or city. The stars alone dispelled the 
blackness of the night. 

But Mr. Martin had a powerful flashlight 
with him, and, switching this on, he held it 
over the side, focusing the electric rays on 
the water. Then he noticed something that 
made him exclaim in wonder. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Ted. 

‘“Why, we’re going upstream instead of 
down,’’ was the answer. ‘‘If we were drag- 
ging our anchor we would float down the 
river with the current. We wouldn’t go up 
as we do when the motor is running.’’ 

‘The motor isn’t running now,’’ said Ted, 
and it was not—the engine having been shut 
off when they anchored for the night. ‘‘But 
what makes us move, Daddy ?’? 

‘Something has hold of our anchor rope 
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and is pulling us upstream by it,’’ said Mr. 
Martin. 

““You mean an alligator?’’ asked Ted. 
“*Oh, I wish it was daylight! I’d like to see 
an alligator!’’ 

“No, not an alligator,’’ said Mr. Martin, 
with a smile. ‘‘There are none of those 
creatures in these waters. But something 
is towing us all right.”’ 

‘Maybe it’s river pirates,’’ suggested the 
Curlytop boy. ‘‘You know Mr. Teeter said 
river pirates once took this boat.”’ 

“Tt isn’t pirates,’’ declared Mr. Martin. 
**They would have to use a boat to tow us 
away and there isn’t a boat in sight. No, 
~ something has hold of our anchor rope be- 
neath the water. See?’’ 

He held the flashlight on the hemp cable. 
Ted could see where it went down into the 
water, and just ahead of it were little rip- 
ples such as are caused when a stick or a 
rope is dragged through the water. 

‘‘What do you suppose it is, Daddy?” 
asked the lad. 

“Some sort of fish, or other water crea- 
ture, has got caught in our anchor,’’ decided 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘It’s towing us.”’ 
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‘‘Maybe it’s a big turtle,’ said Teddy. 
‘A big mud or snapping turtle.”’ 

‘‘Maybe,’’ agreed his father. ‘‘I’m going 
to see. Here, Ted, you hold the flashlight 
and I’ll haul up on the anchor rope.”’ 

The Curlytop boy focused the rays of the 
powerful little electric torch on the rope ex- 
tending into the water and Mr. Martin, 
taking hold of the cable, near the deck cleat 
around which it was wound, began to pull 
up. It was hard work, but finally he man- 
aged to get some slack, and then Ted cried: 

“Oh, Isee! It’s a big turtle!’ 

‘*Yes, so it is,’”? agreed his father. For 
he had pulled up enough of the anchor and 
rope to show a great snapping turtle with 
one of his flippers caught on the rope, just 
where it was fastened to the ‘‘mud hook,’’ 
as sailors sometimes call an anchor. 

*‘Can you pull him on board, Daddy ?’’ 
asked Teddy. 

‘“‘T don’t know that I want to,’’ was his 
father’s answer. ‘‘He looks like a pretty 
ugly customer.’’ 

A moment later the turtle gave a wriggle 
and dropped off into the water with a splash. 
Pulling him up had loosened his hold on the 
anchor rope. Then Mr. Martin let go the 
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rope, the anchor dropped back to the bottom 
of the river and held in the mud, bringing 
the boat to a stop. 

‘‘Now I guess we’re all right,’’ said Mr. 
Martin, as he went down with Ted, who 
looked to see the turtle rise again, but it did 
not. 

‘*What was it?’’ Mrs. Martin wanted to 
know. 

‘*A big snapping turtle, crawling along on 
the bottom of the river, got caught in our 
anchor and rope,’’ explained her husband. 
**He kept right on crawling, pulled up our 
anchor from the mud, and swam away. 

‘‘He was so powerful that he was able to 
~tow our boat,’’ went on Mr. Martin. ‘‘It 
wasn’t hard to do, once he got it started, and 
being on the bottom he could get a good hold 
for his feet, which have claws on them. 
When I pulled up the rope I loosened his 
hold.”’ 

‘“‘Tf we could keep that turtle, and train 
him, he would pull the boat for us, and we 
wouldn’t have to use gasoline,’’ said Teddy. 

‘‘T’m afraid we’d be several years getting 
where we want to go,’’ laughed his father. 
““A turtle is pretty slow.”’ 

They went back to bed and were not dis- 
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turbed again that night. In the morning the 
Curlytops looked for a sign of the turtle, 
and even tossed bits of meat into the river, 
hoping to tempt him to rise, but he did not, 
probably being asleep in the mud. 

They traveled on all that day, having a 
good time aboard the Pine Tree and late that 
afternoon they reached the place where the 
river flowed out of Crystal Lake. 

‘‘To-morrow we’ll cruise across the lake 
and reach Bentville,’’ said Mr. Martin. 
‘*Then I’ll deliver the albums and after we 
spend some time here, motoring about, we’ll 
cruise back to the lumber camp and get our 
auto, which ought to have a new wheel on 
by then.’’ 

“This is a big lake,’’ said Mrs. Martin, 
looking across it as evening settled down. 
**T hope no storms come when we are in the 
middle.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXI:iI 
THE WRONG BOX 


Mr. Martin decided to anchor the Pine 
Tree for the night, rather than to try to 
eruise across the large body of water in the 
darkness. He had never been on the lake 
before, though he had directions for reach- 
ing Bentville. 

_ “But this is a good place to stay,’’ he told 

his wife, when they had reached the point 
where the river flowed out of the lake. 
‘*We’ll camp here.”’ 

“‘Do you mean go ashore and camp ?”’ 
asked Teddy. 

“‘Oh, no; we’ll stay on the boat,’’ his father 
answered. ‘‘It will be better, I think.’’ 

‘‘Maybe a big turtle will give us a ride 
again,’’ suggested Trouble. He had been 
told how the queer creature of the mud had 
towed the motor boat, and his great regret 


was that he had not been awakened to see it. 
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‘No, I hardly think a thing like that will 
happen the second time,’’ said Mr. Martin, 
with a laugh. ‘‘It was only by accident that 
the turtle got tangled in our anchor rope.”’ 

Then they made ready to spend the night 
on board the Pine Tree. The anchor was let 
down but a short distance from shore, the 
boat being close to the bank so they could all 
reach dry land by crossing a small gang- 
plank which Mr. Martin ran out. 

When the boat had been made fast, the 
Curlytops and Trouble went ashore, leaving 
their mother and father to get supper, for 
Mr. Martin was helping his wife. 

‘Don’t go too far, children,’’ called Mrs. 
Martin to the three who were wandering 
along the shore of Crystal Lake. 

‘*We’ll soon be back,’’ promised Janet. 

“‘T’m going to see if I can find any ap- 
ples,’’ said Teddy. 

‘*You’ll hardly find any apple orchards 
around here,’’ said his father. 

But the Curlytop boy did. He was walk- 
ing along ahead of his sister and small 
brother when he suddenly saw a group of 
trees in a green field, and a second look told 
Ted they were apple trees. 
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*“Come on,”’ he eried. ‘‘Let’s see if any 
of the apples are ripe.”’ 

‘“Maybe we’d better not,’’ said Janet. 
“Whoever owns these apples wouldn’t like 
us to take any.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Nobody owns ’em,’’ said her brother. 
‘‘There’s no house around here. I guess 
they’re just wild apples and anybody that 
wants can pick ’em.”’ 

Ted had rather queer ideas, but he meant 
no wrong, and soon the three children were 
under the trees, gathering the fruit. It was 
just getting ripe. 

Presently Trouble, who seemed to care 
more about running around than he did 
~ about picking up apples, gave a ery and 
pointed at something in a distant field. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Janet. 

‘‘Tt’s a man. He’s coming here,’’ an- 
nounced the little fellow. ‘‘I see a tramp 
man.”’ 

“‘Oh, Ted!’’ gasped Janet, ‘‘what’ll we 
do?”’ 

‘‘Well, if it’s a tramp we’ll just go back 
to our boat,’’ decided the Curlytop lad. ‘‘He 
won’t dare say a word when he sees father 
and mother.”’ 
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‘“‘Ves, but s’posin’ it’s the man that owns 
these apples?’’ went on Jan. 

‘‘Well,’’ and Teddy thought about that a 
moment, ‘‘we can say daddy will pay him for 
‘em, and he will. We only took some be- 
cause we didn’t think anybody wanted ’em. 
I’m not afraid.’’ 

‘“Where’s the man, Trouble? Show me,”’ 
Jan told her small brother. ‘‘I don’t see 
any one.”’ 

‘“‘There he is,’’ and Trouble led Janet to 
a corner of the fence. It was from here that 
he had looked before, coming back to tell the 
news. 

‘‘He’s taking his time getting here,”’ 
thought Teddy, munching an apple and fol- 
lowing his sister and brother. Ted decided 
that if there was to be a fuss about the ap- 
ples he might as well have one to eat, any- 
how. 

‘“There’s the man,’’ Trouble said, point- 
ing the individual in question out to his sis- 
ter and brother. 

Jan noted the ragged flapping coat and the 
ragged hat set on one side of the head. Then 
Ted saw it and gave a howl of laughter. 

‘‘Don’t make fun of him!’’ his sister 
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begged. ‘‘The farmer won’t like it, and 
he'll scold us for taking his apples.’’ 

‘*Marmer!’’ chuckled Ted. ‘‘That isn’t a 
farmer.’’ 

‘*Well, tramp then,’’ went on Janet. ‘‘He 
does look like a tramp.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t a tramp, either,’’ laughed Ted. 

‘* What is it then?’’ Janet wanted to know. 

‘“‘Tt’s ascarecrow. That must be a field of 
corn, or something, over there, and the 
farmer that owns it has put up a stuffed man 
to keep the crows away. Ho! Ho! It’sa 
searecrow!’’ 

‘*How ean you tell?’’ asked Janet. 

“* *Cause it hasn’t moved since we’ve been 
~ looking at it. Here, I’ll show you!”’ 

Ted caught up a stone and threw it at the 
ragged figure, the rock striking it full in the 
back. There was a sound as when a stone 
hits a board fence, and the ragged figure 
never moved. 

“‘See! I told you!’’ cried Ted. 

“Ves, I guess it is a searecrow,’’ admitted 
Janet. ‘‘I’m glad of it. Now we can take 
all the apples we like.”’ 

‘‘Yes, it isn’t an apple-scarer,’’ laughed 
Teddy. 

‘But it looks terribly natural,’’ said Jan, 
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as they turned back to the orchard. ‘‘No 
wonder Trouble thought it was a man.”’ 

The scarecrow was very well made, and in 
the dusk of the evening would have misled 
almost any one who did not know about it. 

‘‘My, you have enough apples for a pie 
and some sauce,’’ said Mrs. Martin when the 
children reached the boat and had told about 
the ragged figure. ‘‘I don’t suppose who- 
ever owns the trees will mind our taking a 
few apples,’’ she said to her husband. 

‘‘T think not. But to be on the safe side 
and to be honest I’ll put twenty-five cents 
in an envelope and hang it on one of the 
branches,’’ said Mr. Martin, and he did this. 

Very likely the farmer who owned the ap- 
ples was surprised on visiting his orchard 
some time later to find the money and the 
note with it. He had made a sale where he 
had not expected to. 

The night passed quietly, but toward 
morning Mrs. Martin was awakened by the 
pitching and tossing of the boat. She looked 
out to find that the wind was blowing, mak- 
ing the lake very rough. 

‘Do you think it will be best to start with 
the wind blowing like this?’’ asked Mrs. 
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Martin after breakfast, when the boat was 
still tossing some. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ her husband answered. ‘‘T 
think the breeze will go down. J am anxious 
to get to Bentville and deliver the albums 
to Mr. Cardwell. Then we can go about as 
we please.”’ 

‘*T think there’s going to be a bad storm,”’ 
went on his wife. 

‘‘Oh, I guess we'll get to the other side 
of the lake before it comes,’’ Mr. Martin 
said. 

But they did not. Though the wind went 
down for a time just as the anchor was 
pulled up and a start made, the breeze began 
to rise again when they were out in the wide 
water. The waves began to toss, and the 
Pine Tree, though a staunch, stout craft, be- 
gan to pitch about. 

“T wish we hadn’t started,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Martin. 

“‘Well, now that we have, we might as well 
keep on,’”’ her husband said. ‘‘In fact, it is 
safer to go on, heading into the wind as we 
are, than it would be to put back.”’ 

‘‘T like it rough,”’ cried Teddy, holding 
fast to prevent himself being bumped about. 

“It’s like being on a nellifunt’s back,”’ 
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declared Trouble. ‘‘It goes up and down 
and jiggles.’’ 

‘Tt jiggles all right,’’ said his mother. 
‘‘Tt jiggles too much for me. What’s that, 
do you suppose?’’ she said, as a crash 
sounded in the cabin. They were all out on 
deck at the time. 

‘‘Something fell,’’ replied Mr. Martin. 
‘‘Perhaps you had better go see what it is. 
I can’t leave the wheel.’’ 

Mrs. Martin went down, followed by the 
children. In the cabin they saw that a pile 
of valises, which had been stowed in one cor- 
ner, had toppled over. With the valises had 
been placed the box sent back from New 
York by Mr. Portnay. 

In falling this box had come out of the 
paper wrapping, and had opened. And 
when Mrs. Martin looked at the contents she 
exclaimed : 

‘“The wrong box! It’s the wrong box!”’ 

‘What do you mean—wrong box 2”’ called 
her husband. 

‘‘T mean Mr. Portnay sent you back his 
make-up box by mistake, and he has kept the 
box of albums! Look, here are his false wigs 
and paints. This is the wrong box!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TROUBLE’S PUSSY 


Mr. Martin, hearing what his wife said, 
gave a quick look ahead across the stormy 
lake. Then, seeing no other boats in his 
course, he fastened the steering wheel, so the 
Pine Tree would keep on in a straight line, 
and down into the cabin he hurried. He saw 


~ just what the others had seen—the pile of 


valises and also the wooden box with the 
cover opened. 

“Tt surely is the wrong box!’’ said the 
father of the Curlytops. He noticed a col- 
lection of wigs, false beards and mustaches, 
together with a number of tubes of colored 
paint such as actors use whether in the 
movies or on the stage. 

‘‘Where are Mr. Cardwell’s albums?’’ 
Ted asked. 

“‘T suppose they are back in New York 
in Mr. Portnay’s studio,’’ said his father. 
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‘‘Unless he has discovered his mistake by 
this time,’’ suggested Mrs. Martin, ‘‘and has 
sent the right box on to us at the lumber 
camp.”’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t know we were at the lum- 
ber camp,’’ said her husband. ‘‘We only 
stopped there by accident.”’ 

‘“‘But Mr. Portnay knows that his com- 
pany was there, making films,’’ went on 
Mrs. Martin. ‘‘And he might think that 
they could tell where we were. I say, let’s 
go back to the lumber camp and see if the 
right box isn’t there.’’ 

Mr. Martin thought this over a moment or 
two, while the Curlytops and Trouble looked 
out of small windows, or portholes, in the 
cabin, noting how rough the lake was grow- 
ing. The storm was getting worse, and the 
wind was howling loudly. 

‘‘There has been a mix-up and mistake 
about this box of albums from the start,”’ 
said Mr. Martin. ‘‘I don’t see how Mr. 
Portnay could make a mistake a second time 
and send us his paints and false wigs in place 
of the old books.’’ 

‘“The boxes look exactly alike,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘I guess these movie people are so 
busy thinking about the parts they are going 
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to play that they don’t pay any attention to 
much else. Or perhaps Mr. Portnay’s man 
may have caused the mix-up.”’ 

a “Well, it’s a mix-up all right,’’ her hus- 

{band said. ‘‘And I think your advice, to go 
back to the lumber camp, is the best thing 
we can do. As you say, that movie man may 
come there or send the box there. We’ll go 
back.”’ 

**T’d like to be out of this storm,’’ went 
on Mrs. Martin. “It is getting much 
worse.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ agreed her husband, ‘“‘it is. I 
think I can turn back, though, with safety 
if I use care.”’ 

‘*But if we have the movie man’s things 
that he puts on his face to make him look 
different in pictures, how can he act ?”’ asked 
Ted. 

‘‘T guess he ean easily get another make- 
up box,’’ replied his father. ‘‘But it is im- 
possible for us to get other Cardwell albums, 

‘and the pictures of the twins, now dead, and 
the young boy lost at sea. We simply must 
‘get back the right box. So I’ll go up and 
turn the boat around. Better hold fast, 
everybody, for it will be rougher going the 
other way.”’ 
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‘<T’ll come up on deck and help you steer,”’ 
offered Ted. 

‘‘No, Son, you’d better stay below with 
your mother, and help straighten up the 
eabin,’’ suggested his father. ‘‘Pick up the 
valises and wrap up that. wrong box. Mr. 
Portnay will want it back, I think.”’ 

The Curlytops helped their mother set 
things to rights, and then, indeed, they had 
to hold on, for the Pine Tree pitched and 
tossed in the storm, much as might her 
namesake in a forest with a big wind blow- 
ing. 

Once it almost seemed that the boat was 
going to turn over, so far did she tilt to one 
side. It began to rain, too, and Mr. Martin, 
up on deck, had to put on his rubber coat. 
But he was a good sailor, and knew how to 
manage the boat. 

In the afternoon, following a hasty meal 
on cold victuals, for Mrs. Martin did not 
want to light the stove in the storm, the boat 
seemed to ride easier. 

‘‘T guess it’s going to clear off,’ said 
Janet. 

But it was not that. Mr. Martin was near 
shore now, and under the lee of a big hill, 
which kept off some of the wind. 
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When evening came the touring Curly- 
tops and their family were back where they 
had started from—the place where the river 
ran out of the lake. 

‘*We’ll tie up here for the night, and when 
morning comes we’ll navigate down the 
river,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘We’ll get to the 
lumber camp more quickly than we came 
away from it, for we shall be going down- 
stream instead of against the current.”’ 

‘‘Suppose the movie people are gone— 
what then ?’’ asked Ted. 

‘*Well, the men in the lumber camp will 
know where they went,’’ answered his fa- 
ther. ‘‘We’ll find them sooner or later, and 
~ get back the right box of albums.”’ 

It was still raining hard, but the wind did 
not blow so fiercely in the sheltered place 
where the Pine Tree was anchored. Jan 
was glad of this, for she did not like rough 
weather. 

It was in the middle of the night, when the 
storm seemed to have quieted down a bit, 
that Trouble awakened his mother by calling 
to her. Mrs. Martin was ever on the alert 
for the calls of her children in the night, and 
she had formed a habit of answering them 
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when but half awake herself. Usually it was 
only a drink that William wanted. 

But this time, when Mrs. Martin became 
aware that he was calling to her from his 
little bunk in the sleeping cabin, she did not 
hear him ask for water. 

‘“Mommie! Mommie!’? murmured the 
little fellow. 

‘‘Yes, dear, what is it?’’ asked his mother 
sleepily. 

‘“Why don’t you let the pussy in?”’ asked 
Trouble. 

‘“What pussy, Trouble?’’ she asked, not 
yet quite awake. ‘‘There isn’t any pussy 
here. You must be dreaming. Go to sleep 
again.”’ 

‘*Yes they is a pussy!’’ insisted the little 
fellow, sitting up in his berth. His mother 
could see him in the dim little electric light. 
‘“They is a pussy and she’s mewing and she 
wants to come in out of the rain. Bring her 
in, Mommie.’’ 

Mrs. Martin thought Trouble was imagin- 
ing all this, or that it was part of a dream. 
Often he had dreams and went right on with 
them when he awoke. 

‘Tl get you a drink, and then you can 
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go back to sleep again,’’ his mother said, as 
she got up. 

‘‘Pussy wants a drink, too,’’ declared 
Trouble. ‘‘She wants a drink of milk. 
There! Didn’t you hear her mew?’’ 

There came a lull in the storm and, to her 
surprise, Mrs. Martin heard, through a port- 
hole opened for ventilation on the leeward 
side of the boat, the mewing of a eat. 

‘‘Why, Trouble!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there 
7s a pussy out in the rain. The poor thing!”’ 

‘‘Tt’s my pussy!’’ declared the little fel- 
low. ‘‘Bring her in!”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE RIGHT BOX 


Harpiy stopping to think why Trouble 
should claim as his the pussy that was crying 
in the night, Mrs. Martin started out of the 
cabin. Her husband, sleeping in the other 
cabin with Ted, heard her and asked: 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘‘Trouble heard a cat crying. It’s out in 
the rain. He wants me to bring it in,”’ his 
wife answered. 

“*A cat?’’ questioned Mr. Martin. Then 
with a little chuckle he added: ‘‘I hope it 
isn’t a wildcat.’’ 

‘“What’s that ?’’ exclaimed Ted, suddenly 
awakening. ‘‘A wildcat? Have we got a 
gun to shoot it?”’ 

“Now don’t get excited,’’ laughed his 
father. ‘‘This is a tame cat, I guess. Ill 
go out and get it.”’ 

Slipping on his rubber coat, for it was 
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still raining, Mr. Martin went out on deck. 
Near the porthole, which was open a little 
way, but not far enough to allow the cat to 
enter, Was a crying, wet pussy, mewing piti- 
fully. 

*“You poor little thing!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Martin, who was as fond of animals as were 
his children. ‘‘We’ll take care of you. But 
I wonder how you got here ?”’ 

The Pine Tree was anchored some dis- 
tance out from shore, and there was no plank 
laid out on which the little cat might have 
crossed. 

**T guess she fell into the lake and drifted 
down until she caught hold of our anchor 
rope,’’ said Mr. Martin, as he brought the 
drenched pussy down into the cabin. ‘‘She 
climbed up on the rope and so reached the 
deck.”’ 

“‘The poor little creature,’? murmured 
Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘Tiet me have her—she’s my pussy!’’ de- 
manded Trouble. 

He wanted her in the bunk with him, but 
his mother said the wet fur of the pussy 
would make the sheets damp. 

‘“‘T'll dry her off and give her some milk, 
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and then you may have her, William,’’ she 
said. : 

The little cat, warm and almost dry, was 
soon purring contentedly in Williiam’s arms 
and going to sleep with him, after lapping 
up some warm milk, for Mrs. Martin, now 
that the boat was not pitching and tossing, 
had lighted the gasoline stove. 

Ted and Jan looked in at the sight of the 
stray pussy that had come to their little 
brother out of the storm. 

‘*Isn’t he cute!’’ murmured Jan. 

“‘Who?’’ asked Ted, for she was looking 
at her little brother and the cat—both asleep 
now. 

‘‘They’re both cute,’’ whispered Jan. 

, The remainder of the night passed quietly, 
and when morning came the storm had 
passed and the river and lake gleamed in 
the sunshine. 

‘‘Now for another tour,’’ laughed Mr. 
Martin, as he and Ted hauled up the anchor. 
‘Back to the lumber camp!’’ 

‘‘And I hope we get the right box,’’ said 
Mrs. Martin. 

They were going down the river the second 
day, and expected to reach the lumber camp 
that afternoon when, as they turned a bend 
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in the stream, Ted and his father, who were 
out on deck; saw a small boat just ahead of 
them. There were two little boys in the boat, 
and as the Pine Tree came into view the 
boys stood up and cried: 

‘Help! Help!’’ 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ called Ted. 

**Sit down, boys. Sit down!’’ ordered 
Mr. Martin. ‘‘You’ll upset!’’ 

The little lads sat down, but they con- 
tinued to cry for aid, and Mrs. Martin and 
Jan came out to see what the trouble was. 

**T guess they don’t know how to row, or 
else they’ve lost their oars and don’t know 
how to get back where they came from,”’ 
said Mr. Martin, as he slowed the Pine Tree 
and guided her close to the small, drifting 
eraft. 

His last guess proved correct. The boys 
were from a summer camp on the river. 
They had set out in a boat, thinking they 
could manage to row, but they knew little 
of how to do it. First one oar slipped over- 
board and drifted away, and then the other. 
The little fellows were helpless on the river, 
the current of which was carrying them 
away. So they shouted for help when they 
saw the Pie Tree. 
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“T’ll tow them back to camp,”’ said Mr. 
Martin. 

This he did, and received the thanks of 
the parents who had begun to spread an 
alarm through the camp concerning the 
missing boys. 

This turning back made the Curlytop 
family a trifle late, and it was after dark 
when they reached the dock in the river 
alongside the lumber camp. 

‘‘Hello, what brings you back so soon ?”’ 
asked Mr. Teeter, as he came down with a 
lantern to see who was tying up at his dock. 
‘‘T thought you’d be gone for a week 
longer.’’ 

‘‘We got the wrong box,’’ explained Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘Are the movie people still here ?”’ 

‘‘No, they’ve gone,’’ was the answer. 
“Left this morning.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin. 
‘*How unfortunate. Shall we ever get those 
albums back ?’’ 

‘“When I say the movie people have gone, 
I mean all those have gone who were here 
when you were,’’ went on Mr. Teeter. ‘‘But 
the head man is here, Harry Portnay—the 
leading man I believe they call him. He’s 
here with a couple of camera men. They’re 
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going to make some pictures of him alone.’’ 

“Oh, if Mr. Portnay is here, he’s the very 
one I want to see,’’ stated Mr. Martin. ‘‘I 
hope he has the right box.”’ 

‘‘He’s right over in that cabin,’’ said the , 
lumberman who owned the tame bears. ‘‘T 
guess he hasn’t gone to bed yet—there’s a 
light going.’’ 

Mr. Martin, carrying the wrong box, 
hastened over to the cabin of the movie 
actor. Mr. Portnay greeted the visitor, 
looked at the box the Curlytops’ father held 
out, and exclaimed: 

‘‘'That’s mine!’’ 

‘‘And I guess that’s mine!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Martin, pointing to a box just like it on 
the table. ‘‘Has that two old photograph 
albums in it ?’’ 

“‘Ves, it has,’’ answered the movie actor. 
‘¢ And has the box you have there some wigs 
ime 

“‘Tt has,’’ answered Mr. Martin. 

‘“‘Thank goodness! Now I can go on with 
my picture. I really need certain wigs and 
false whiskers, because I used them earlier 
in the film, and it would look strange to see 
me go into a room with one sort of beard on 
and come out with quite another, which 
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might happen. I am glad to get my own box 
back again.”’ 

‘‘And I am glad to get back my right box, 
the one with the albums in it,”’ said Mr. 
Martin, opening the second package and 
making sure the Cardwell albums were 
within. 

Then the actor explained how, in the hurry 
and bustle of getting to New York and look- 
ing after matters there, one of his men had 
packed and shipped the wrong box. 

‘*T did not find it out until yesterday when 
I wanted to get ready to finish making this 
picture,’’ said Mr. Portnay. 

‘And I did not open the box you shipped 
me by express, for of course I thought it was 
the right one,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘It was 
a series of mistakes all around.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m glad it has ended now,’’ said 
the actor. 

The Martin family spent the next few 
days in the lumber camp, watching pictures 
being made of Mr. Portnay in his false hair 
and beard, which completely changed his 
appearance. But the making of these pic- 
tures was not as interesting as the taking 
of those with the cowboys and bears in them. 

‘“Well,’? announced Mr. Martin, a few 
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days later, when Mr. Portnay had packed 
his belongings and gone to join his moving 
picture company, ‘‘I think we had better re- 
sume our tour. The new wheel has arrived 
for the auto, and we'll go on in that.” 

‘*Whatever you do, be sure that you have 
the old albums in the right box,’’ cautioned 
Mrs. Martin. 

*‘T’U not let them out of my sight again 
until I deliver them to Mr. Cardwell,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Martin. 

About a week later, after a jolly trip and 
some adventures, the touring party reached 
Bentville and called on Mr. Cardwell. 

‘‘T’m glad to see you,’’ said Reuben, the 
brother of James Cardwell, who had sent the 
albums. ‘‘I had a letter from Jim, and he 
told me you were bringing these. But I was 
beginning to think you were lost.”’ 

“The albums nearly were—more than 
once,’’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘But I’m glad 
you now have them.”’ 

*‘So am I,’’ said the old man. ‘‘We think 
a great deal of these pictures,’’ and he 
looked lovingly at the photographs of the 
twins and of the sailor boy, lost at sea. 

So the summer tour of the Curlytops 
came to a successful end. They remained 
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for a time in Bentville, and then started 
back home, reaching there safely after some 
jolly adventures. 

‘“‘It was the best summer we ever had,”’ 
declared Janet. 

‘*Corking good times!’’ exclaimed Ted. 

‘“‘But we didn’t see any nellifunts!”’ la- 
mented Trouble. 

‘‘Never mind, maybe we shall next year,”’ 
said Janet, with a laugh. 


THE END 


THE CURLYTOPS SERIES 


By HOWARD R. GARIS 


Author of the famous ‘‘Bedtime Animal Stories’’ 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


1. THE CURLYTOPS AT CHERRY FARM 
or Vacation Days in the Country 
A tale of happy vacation days on a farm. 


2. THE CURLYTOPS ON STAR ISLAND 
or Camping out with Grandpa 

The Curlytops were delighted when grandpa 
took them to camp on Star Island. 


3. THE CURLYTOPS SNOWED IN 
or Grand Fun with Skates and Sleds 


The Curlytops, with their skates and sleds, 
on lakes and hills. 


4. THE CURLYTOPS AT UNCLE FRANK’S RANCH 
or Litile Folks on Ponyback 
Out West on their uncle’s ranch they have a wonderful time. 


5. THE CURLYTOPS AT SILVER LAKE 
or On the Water with Uncle Ben 
The Curlytops camp out on the shores of a beautiful lake. 


. 6 THE CURLYTOPS AND THEIR PETS 
or Uncle Toby's Strange Collection 
An old uncle leaves them to care for his collection of pets. 


7. THE CURLYTOPS AND THEIR PLAYMATES 
or Jolly Times Through the Holidays 
They have great times with their uncle’s collection of animals. 


8 THE CURLYTOPS IN THE WOODS 
or Fun at the Lumber Camp 
Exciting times in the forest for Curlytops. 
9. THE CURLYTOPS AT SUNSET BEACH 
or What Was Found in the Sand 


The Curlytops have a fine time at the seashore, bathing, digging 
n the sand and pony-back riding. 


10. THE CURLYTOPS TOURING AROUND 
or The Missing Photograph Albums 
The Curlytops fall in with a moving picture company and get in 
ome of the pictures. 
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THE LINGER-NOT SERIES 


By AGNES MILLER 
12mo. Cloth. LIllustrated. Jacket in full colors 


Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


This new series of girls’ books 1s in a net 
style of story writing. The interest is in knowin, 
the girls and seeing them solve the problem 
that develop their character. Incidentally, ¢ 
great deal of historical information 1s imparted 


1. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THI 
MYSTERY HOUSE 


or The Story of Nine Adventurou 
Girls 


How the Linger-Not girls met and formec 
their club seems commonplace, but thi 
writer makes it fascinating, and how they 
made their club serve a great purpose con 
tinues the interest to the end, and introduce 
a new type of girlhood. 


2. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THE VALLEY FEUD 
or The Great West Point Chain 


The Linger-Not girls had no thought of becoming mixed up witl 
feuds or mysteries, but their habit of being useful soon entangle 
them in some surprising adventures that turned out happily for all 
and made the valley better because of their visit. 


3. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THEIR GOLDEN QUES) 
or The Log of the Ocean Monarch 


For a club of girls to become involved in a mystery leading bac! 
into the times of the California gold-rush, seems unnatural until th 
reader sees how it happened, and how the girls helped one of thei 
friends to come into her rightful name and inheritance, forms a fin 
story. 


4. THE LINGER-NOTS AND THE WHISPERING 
CHARMS 


or The Secret from Old Alaska 


Whether -engrossed in thrilling adventures in the Far North c 
occupied with quiet home duties, the Linger-Not girls could wor 
unitedly to solve a colorful mystery in a way that interprete 
American freedom to a sad young stranger, and brought happines 
to her and to themselves. 
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BILLIE BRADLEY SERIES 


eee See EE 2, Feel Ee 
By JANET D. WHEELER 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


Billie Bradley 1. BILLIE BRADLEY AND HER 
Nh INHERITANCE 


at 
in Lakes 
GOP or The Queer Homestead at Cherry Corners 


Billie Bradley fell heir to an old homestead 
that was unoccupied and located far away in 
a lonely section of the country. How Billie 
went there, accompanied by some of her 
chums, and what queer things happened, go 
to make up a story no girl will want to miss. 


2. BILLIE BRADLEY AT THREE-TOWERS HALL 
or Leading a Needed Rebellion 

Three-Towers Hall was a boarding school for girls. For a short 
ime after Billie arrived there all went well. But then the head of 
he school had to go on a long journey and she left the girls in charge 
f two teachers, sisters, who believed in severe discipline and in very, 
ery plain food and little of it—and then there was a row! The girls 
‘ired for the head to come back—and all ended happily. 


._3. BILLIE BRADLEY ON LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND 

or The Mystery of the Wreck 
One of Billie’s friends owned a summer bungalow on Lighthouse 
sland, near the coast. The school girls made up a party and visited 
1¢ Island. There was a storm and a wreck, and three little children 
ere washed ashore. They could tell nothing of themselves, and 
illie and her chums set to work to solve the mystery of their 
lentity. 

4. BILLIE BRADLEY AND HER CLASSMATES 

or The Secret of the Locked Tower 
Billie and her chums come to the rescue of several little children 
ho have broken through the ice. There is the mystery of a lost 
vention, and also the dreaded mystery of the locked school tower. 


5. BILLIE BRADLEY AT TWIN LAKES 
or Jolly Schoolgirls Afloat and Ashore 

A tale of outdoor adventure in which Billie and her chums have a 
eat variety of adventures. They visit an artists’ colony and there 
ll in with a strange girl living with an old boatman who abuses her 
mstantly. Billie befriended Hulda and the mystery surrounding 
e girl was finally cleared up. 
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THE RUTH FIELDING SERIES 


By ALICE B. EMERSON 
r2mo. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


Ruth Fielding was an orphan and came ' 
live with her miserly uncle. Her adventur 
and travels make stories that will hold thei 
terest of every reader. 


Ruth Fielding is a character that will li 
in juvenile fiction. 


2. RUTH FIELDING OF THE RED MILL 

2. RUTH FIELDING AT BRIARWOODHALL 

3. RUTH FIELDING AT SNOW CAMP 

4 RUTH FIELDING AT LIGHTHOUSE POINT 
5. RUTH FIELDING AT SILVER RANCH 

6. RUTH FIELDING ON CLIFF ISLAND 

7 RUTH FIELDING AT SUNRISE FARM 

8 RUTH FIELDING AND THE GYPSIES 

9. RUTH FIELDING IN MOVING PICTURES 
10. RUTH FIELDING DOWN IN DIXIE 

11. RUTH FIELDING AT COLLEGE 

22. RUTH FIELDING IN THE SADDLE 

13. RUTH FIELDING IN THE RED CROSS 

14. RUTH FIELDING AT THE WAR‘FRONT 
15. RUTH FIELDING HOMEWARD BOUND 

16. RUTH FIELDING DOWN EAST 

17. RUTH FIELDING IN THE GREAT NORTHWES 
18. RUTH FIELDING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
19. RUTH FIELDING TREASURE HUNTING 
20. RUTH FIELDING IN THE FAR NORTH 

21. RUTH FIELDING AT GOLDEN PASS 

22. RUTH FIELDING IN ALASKA 
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THE BETTY GORDON SERIES 


By ALICE B. EMERSON 
ZI2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


A series of stories by Alice B. Emerson which 
are bound to make this writer more popular 
than ever with her host of girl readers. 


i. BETTY GORDON AT BRAMBLE 
FARM or The Mystery of a Nobody 
At twelve Betty is left an orphan. 


2. BETTY GORDON IN WASHINGTON 


or Strange Adventures in a Great City 
Betty goes to the National Capitol to find 
her uncle and has several unusual adventures. 


3. BETTY GORDON IN THE LAND OF OIL 
or The Farm That Was Worth a Fortune 
From Washington the scene is shifted to the great oil fields of 
yur country. A splendid picture of the oil field operations of today. 


4. BETTY GORDON AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
or The Treasure of Indian Chasm 
Seeking treasures of Indian Chasm makes interesting reading. 


5. BETTY GORDON AT MOUNTAIN CAMP 
% or The Mystery of Ida Bellethorne 
At Mountain Camp Betty found herself in the midst of a mystery 
nvolving a girl whom she had previoysly met in Washington. 


6. BETTY GORDON AT OCEAN PARK 
or School Chums on the Boardwalk 
A glorious outing that Betty and her chums never forgot. 


7. BETTY GORDON AND HER SCHOOL CHUMS 
or Bringing the Rebels to Terms 
Rebellious students, disliked teachers and mysterious robberies 
nake a fascinating story. 


8. BETTY GORDON AT RAINBOW RANCH 
or Cowboy Joe’s Secret ; 
Betty and her chums have a grand time in the saddle. 


9. BETTY GORDON IN MEXICAN WILDS 
or The Secret of the Mountains 
Betty receives a fake telegram and finds both Bob and herself held 
or ransom in a mountain cave. 
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THE GIRL SCOUT SERIES 


By LILIAN GARIS 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 
Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


The highest ideals of girlhood as advocate 
by the foremost organizations of Americ 
form the background for these stories and wht 
unobtrusive there ts a message in every volum 


1. THE GIRL SCOUT PIONEERS 
or Winning the First B. C. 


A story of the True Tred Troop in a Penr 
sylvania town. Two runaway girls, wh 
want to see the city, are reclaimed throug 
troop influence. The story is correct in scou 
detail. 


2. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT BELLAIRE 
or Maid Mary's Awakening 


The story of a timid little maid who is afraid to take part i 
other girls’ activities, while working nobly alone for high ideal 
How she was discovered by the Bellaire Troop and came into he 
own as ‘‘Maid Mary” makes a fascinating story. 


3. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT SEA CREST 
or The Wig Wag Rescue 


Luna Land, a little island by the sea, is wrapt in a mysteriou 
seclusion, and Kitty Scuttle, a grotesque figure, succeeds in keepin 
all others at bay until the Girl Scouts come. 


4. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT CAMP COMALONG 
or Peg of Tamarack Hills 


The girls of Bobolink Troop spend their summer on the shores ¢ 
Lake Hocomo. Their discovery of Peg, the mysterious rider, ani 
the clearing up of her remarkable adventures afford a vigorous plot 


5. THE GIRL SCOUTS AT ROCKY LEDGE 


or Nora's Real Vacation 


Nora Blair is the pampered daughter of a frivolous mother. He 
dislike for the rugged life of Girl Scouts is eventually changed t 
appreciation, when the rescue of little Lucia, a woodland wail 
becomes a problem for the girls to solve. 
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THE RADIO GIRLS SERIES 


By MARGARET PENROSE 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 


Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


A new and up-to-date series, taking in the 
aciwtties of several bright girls who become 
snierested in radio. The stortes tell of thrilling 
exploits, out-door life and the great part the 
Radio plays in the adventures of the girls and 
tn solving their mysteries. Fascinating books 
that girls of all ages will want to read. 


1. THE RADIO GIRLS OF ROSELAWN 
or A Strange Message from the 2 4 

Showing how Jessie Norwood and her 
chums became interested in radiophoning, 
how they gave a concert for a worthy local 
charity, and how they received a sudden and 
unexpected call for help out of the air. A girl wanted as witness in a 
celebrated law case disappears, and the radio girls go to the rescue. 


2 THE RADIO GIRLS ON THE PROGRAM 
or Singing and Reciting at the Sending Station 
When listening in on a thrilling recitation or a superb concert 
number who of us has not longed to ‘‘look behind the scenes’’ to see 
how it was done? The girls had made the acquaintance of a sending 
station manager and in this volume are permitted to get on the pro- 
gram, much to their delight. A tale full of action and fun. 


3. THE RADIO GIRLS ON STATION ISLAND 
or The Wireless from the Steam Yacht 
/ In this volume the girls travel to the seashore and put in a vacation 
on an island where is located a big radio sending station. The big 
brother of one of the girls owns a steam yacht and while out with a 
pleasure Leh on the island receive word by radio that the 
yacht is on fire. A tale thrilling to the last page. 


4. THE RADIO GIRLS AT FOREST LODGE 


or The Strange Hut tn the Swamp 


’ The Radio Girls spend several weeks on the shores of a beautiful’ 
lake and with their radio get news of a great forest fire. It also aids 
them in rounding up some undesirable folks who oceupy the strange 
but in the swamp. 
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FOUR LITTLE BLOSSOM SERIES 


By MABEL C. HAWLEY 
12mo: Cloths Illustrated. Jacket in full colors 


Price per volume, 65 cents, postpaid 


1. FOUR LITTLE BLOSSOMS ATE 
BROOKSIDE FARM 


Mother called them her Four Little Blos- 
soms, but Daddy Blossom called them Bobby, 
Meg, and the twins. The twins, Twaddles 
and Dot, were a comical pair and always 
getting into mischief. The children had 
4 heaps of fun around the hig farm. 


2 FOUR LITTLE BLOSSOMS AT OAK HILL SCHOOL 


In the Fall, Bobby and Meg had to gotoschool. It was good fun, 
for Miss Mason was a kind teacher. Then the twins insisted on 
going to school, too, and their appearance quite upset the class. 
In school something very odd happened. 


3. FOUR LITTLE BLOGSOMS AND THEIR WINTER FUN 


Winter came and with it lots of ice and snow, and oh! what fun 
the Blossoms had skating and sledding. And once Bobby and Meg 
went on an errand and got lost in a sudden snowstorm. 


4. FOUR LITTLE BLOGGOASS ON APPLE TREE ISLAND 


The Four Little Blossoms went to a beautiful island in the middle 
of a big lake and there had a grand time on the water and in the 
woods. And ina deserted cabin they found some letters which helped 
an old man to find his missing wife. 


5- obtiere LB Eno BLOSSOMS THROUGH THE HOLI.- 


The story starts at Thankegiving. They went skating and coast- 
ing, and they built a wonderful snowman, and one day Bobby and 
his chums visited a carpenter shop on the sly, and that night the shop 
burnt down, and there was trouble for the boys. 
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